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Tur beautiful flower we present to the readers 
~ the Garland this month, is called by various 
numes, such as Pansie, Heartsease, Violet, &c., 
being a species of the latter named flower. Pansie 
is from the French word pensée, meaning thought, 
The specific name of the one here given is ‘John 


ULI. 










Pansies may be grown in almost any soil; but as 
size has attracted more attention than any other 






property, we shall give a few plain instructions, by 
the application of which they may be readily grown 
the full size of those which we have figured, that 
is if the plants themselves are not naturally small- 
fowering varieties; for if this is the case, the labor 
will be in vain. 








It would be in vain, for instances 
to attempt cultivating the commén three-colored 
pansy of the field into a large flowering plant, in 
any soil and by any means of treatment. 

If the plants are of the proper sort, they require 
plenty of room and a rich soil. 









For their reception 
a bed should be prepared, not raised above the com- 
mon surface of the garden, and situated in a north- 
western aspect, or any other conveniently shaded 
The soil 








from the scorching influence of the sun. 





According to an intimation given in our last 
number, we have had the accompanying beautiful 
engraving prepared for the Garland for this month. 
Both it and our colored engraving are of a superior 
order, and highly creditable. We believe there is 
no other dollar work now published, that can vie 
with the Garland in all respects—beauty, quali- 


'y, quantity, and cheapness. The Engraving is 
trom a picture of A. Caracci, and, of course, ima- 


finary, 












Por the history of the circumstances represented 
in the engraving, we refer the reader to the fourth 
chapter of St. John. It is there told with great 
luce, and yet with the most striking simplicity. 
N. $.—Vo1. I.—No. 6.—Dre. 1244. 
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There's pansies—that's for thought.—SuHaksPreaRe 






CHRIST AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA AT THE WELL. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. | 
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of this bed should be about eighteen inches deep, 
composed of rich mellow loam. On this the roots 
may be placed about eighteen inches apart, and 
they require no further treatment, except being 
kept moist. If the seed is gathered from the first 
ripe pods of the spring, and sown immediately, the 
seedlings will flower within two months, and repay 
the little trouble they require with many new, and 
probably beautiful and perfect varieties. They 
may also be propagated by cuttings, which, if taken 
about July, will make fine healthy plants against 
the next spring. They may however be propagated 
by this means throughout the summer, the slips 
being planted in a shady border, and those which 
have not flowered ought to be chosen. They may 
also be cultivated by layers, which is done by sift- 
ing rich mould round the plants, pegging the 
branches down in this mould, covering them all but 
the tops, and keeping them moist. In this way 
they will root freely at every joint; and in about a 
month they may be d vided and planted out ina 
shady border. Among the varieties lately pro- 
duced, few have excited so much interest as Joun 
Buiu.— Florist’s Magazine. 


We add some particulars in regard to the Well and 
the reason of the disciples’ marvelling at the Re- 
deemer’s talking to the woman. 

** Jacob’s Well.”—We may suppose that it took 
its name from the fact or notion, that it was dug by 
Jacob, or that his family drank of its water, while 
sojourning in this part of the country. The cir- 
cumstances recorded in this chapter, as having 
occurred at this well, have greatly enhanced the 
interest of this spot to Christians, and it has hence 
been a favorite resort of pilgrims in all subsequent 
ages. ‘The Empress Helena built a church over it: 
but this has long been destroyed by time and the 
Turks, so that the foundations only are now dis- 
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coverable. The well stands about a mile from the 
present town ; but this distance affords no objection, 
as the town seems to have extended further in this 
direction in former times; besides which, it often 
occurred that wells were at some distance from the 
town to which they belonged. ‘This was the case 
in the present instance ; as the disciples had gone 
into the city “to buy food.” The well stands at 
the commencement of a round vale, which is 
thought to have been the “ parcel of ground,” 
bought by Jacob for a hundred pieces of silver. 
The mouth of the well itself has over it an arched 
or vaulted building, and the only passage down to 
it, is by means of a small hole in the roof, scarcely 
large enough for a moderate-sized person to work 
his way through. Maundrell says that its depth is 
thirty-five feet; and that, when he was there, it 
contained five feet of water. We know of no trav- 
eller who has disputed that this was the identical 
well at which our Lord conversed with the woman 
of Samaria. The only reasonable objection,—the 
distance between the well and the town,—is ob- 
viated by the knowledge, which every traveller in 
the East acquires, that the inhabitants of towns are 
often obliged to procure water from far greater dis- 
tances than this. Dr. Clarke, indeed, thinks that 
the spot is so distinctly marked by the evangelist, 
and so little liable to uncertainty, from the circum- 
stance of the well itself, and the features of the 
country, that, if no tradition existed for its identity, 
the site could hardly have been mistaken. 

“ The Jews have no dealings with the Samar- 
itans.”—By this we should understand, that they 
had no friendly intercourse ; for that they had the 
intercourse of traffic, and common communication, 
seems clear enough. Indeed, we observe in the 
present instance, that, while our Lord conversed 
with the woman of Samaria, the disciples had pro- 
ceeded to the Samaritan town of Sychar to buy 
meat. The prevalent doctrines of the Pharisees, 
and the claims to superior purity and holiness which 
they encouraged individuals to cherish, had much 
tendency to aggravate the difference between the 
Samaritansand Jews. The Pharisees indeed taught 


A FIRST VIEW 


OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


that no Jew ought to borrow any thing of the S». 
maritans, or receive any kindness with them, we 
drink of their water, or eat of their bread. {1 ae 
the surprise of the woman that Jesus asked drink 
of her; but we see presently that he did more «.)) 
in opposition to the narrow restrictions of the P}. ei 
isees, in going to the city, and eating with its = 
habitants. 

“ Marvelled that he talked with the woman.” 
They probably marvelled that he talked with , 
woman at all; and still more with a Samarita, 
woman ; and, above all, that he should speak ¥ 
her on the present deep subject of discourse, 4). 
though women even at this late time, appear tg 
have moved about in society with far more freedom 
than they at present do in Western Asia, and q 
woman might be accosted and asked, or answere. 
any necessary question by a man, in public; yet it 


— 


was generally discouraged. This was, doubtless, 
in part owing to a measure of that feeling which 
now operates in the entire seclusion of wowien from 
the society of men; and, still more, apparently, t 
the very low opinion of the female understandiny 
which was then generally entertained, and which 
was forcibly and broadly expressed in the we). 
known saying of Rabbi Eleazer, that—* A woman 
ought not to be wise above her distaff.” A few 
more Rabbinical sayings will further illustrate this 
matter: “R. Jose, the Galilean, being upon a jour- 
ney, found Berurea on the way, and he said to her, 
‘Which way must we go to Lydda’’ She an- 
swered, ‘O foolish Galilean, have not the wise men 
taught,—Do not multiply discourse with a woman 

Thou oughtest only to have said,—Which way to 
Lydda?’” They were averse to instructing wo- 
men in the Law—* Let the words of the Law be 
burned, rather than committed to a woman.” And 
how much any kind of communication was discour- 
aged appears from—* Let no one talk with a wo- 
man in the streets, no, not with his own wife.” 
This was indeed considered particularly unbecom- 
ing in a religious or learned man, whether a teach- 
er or disciple. 


A FIRST VIEW OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


Hail, old Atlantic, 
All hail to thy waves, 
Thy dark surf is beating, 
And maddening it raves. 
Thy bosom bare ever 
‘To sun and to storm, 
And lightning and tempest 
Play over thy form; 
While thy bright sunny islands 
Lie peacefully there, 
As blissful as Eden, 
As calm and as fair. 


Thy light foam, majestic, 
Floats proudly along, 
Like fairy barks moving 
To lute and to song ; 
And afar on thy billows 
The winged sail rides, 
Unheeding thy music, 
Or ebb of thy tides, 
Oh! thy beauty and grandeur, 
How calmly they meet! 
But thy islands, thy islands, 


I ne’er shall forget. L. E. 
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LOSS 


BY T. 8 

“[t really seems hard, Mrs. Lee, does it not? 
\irs. Ellison is so excellent, so noble hearted.” 

« That it does, Mrs. Melton. Ofall the women 
| know, she, least of all, deserves such a fate. 
from childhood up, she has lain in the lap of pros- 
yrity. No wants have been unsatisfied. And 
with all this affluence surrounding her, [ have 
sever seen her betrayed into a haughty or unkind 
siti, To the poor, she has always been a warm 
end. Looking at her in all the relations she 
ore to society, We might almost pronounce her a 
perfect woman.” 

«She isa christian; and that is saying every 
thing in her favor.” 

“Yes, for only the christian woman can show 
{rth a woman’s highest virtues.” 

“fave you seen her since her brother's failure, 
Mrs. Lee ?” 

“No. I have felt reluctant to call upon her 
snce [ heard that she had lost every thing by that 
jisaster.” 

“She has her house yet.” 

“| thought she had lost every thing.” 

“Every dollar of eighty thousand loaned to her 
mother. But her house, unencumbered, remains 
n her hands.” 

“Still what is a house, if you have nothing be- 
sles. Mrs. Ellison has three children to support 
and educate. How is she to do this ? 
She must be almost heart-broken.” 

“She will have to sell her house.” 

“And obtain temporary relief in that way. But 
the interest on ten or twelve thousand dollars is 
not going to meet one half her wants. 
the principal will soon dwindle away. 
makes me sad to think of it.” 

“Soitdoes me. And even worse than sad— 
distrustful of Providence. If so good a woman as 
Mrs. Ellison fare no better, what may not some of 
wsexpect. Indeed, so far as she is concerned, it 
vems like down right injustice.” 

“Inever permit myself long to entertain such 
thoughts,” 

Mrs. Melton replied to this,—** He that governs 
ul things, will, assuredly, govern all things well. 
is eye is over all for good. He sees not as man 


seth,” 


Poor soul! 


Of course, 
Really it 


“No doubt it is just as you say. No doubt all 
‘his is meant for good. But I cannot understand 
Mrs. Ellison, though elevated, was humble- 
ninded—though rich, she did not glory in her rich- 
‘nor neglect to minister freely to all who needed 


ercharities. Few, very few, if any, are as faith- 
‘to their trust as she has been, and yet the 


Proud and selfish still hold their possessions, while 
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she has been stripped of hers. 
ton, I cannot understand it.” 

“ Let us not think of it in connection with God's 
providence, if we cannot think more w isely,” 
was the reply made to the remark. 

A few days afterwards the two friends again 
met. 

“Have you seen poor Mrs. Ellison yet!” asked 
Mrs. Melton. 

“No,” was the reply. 


In truth, Mrs. Mel- 


“T want to see her very 
badly, but have not been able to pick up the cour- 
age to call. It must make her feel dreadful to 
meet her friends. Dear soul! my heart aches for 
her.” 

“JT dont know, however, that this is exactly 
right, Mrs. Lee. Perhaps in remaining away, we 
have more regard for ourselves than we have for 
her. It may be that we are more tender of our 
own feelings than we are of Mrs. Ellison’s.” 

Mrs. Lee thought a few minutes. 

** Perhaps you are right,” she said. ‘It is two 
weeks since [ heard of the misfortune, and I have 
not seen her since. This is not right. She may 
feel that I, for one, am but a fair-weather friend, 
and this I would not have her imagine for the 
world.” 

‘“‘ Suppose we call upon her this morning?” 

Mrs. Lee hesitated. 

‘‘T must do it some time or other, and the sooner 
the better,” she at length said. “Yes; I will go 
with you at once.” 

The two friends sallied forth soon after, and took 
their way up Arch street. After walking on for 
several squares, they stopped at a handsome house, 
and rung the bell. 

“T never thought that I would feel as I now do, 
while standing at the door of Mrs. Ellison,” re- 
marked one of the ladies. 

“Nor IJ,’’ was replied. “It is really melan- 
choly. I hardly know how to meet her. No doubt 
she is dreadfully cast down.” 

“Yes. She must be. Mrs. Baily told me that 
she met her about a week ago in Chestnut street, 
and that she looked dreadfully. If she had not 
these children to support, it would not be so hard. 
But how she is going to get along with them is 
more than I can tell.” 

Just then the door was opened by the waiter, 
and the visitors went in. Seating themselves in 
one of the parlors, they composed their faces ap- 
propriately, and waited with oppressed feelings the 
appearance of Mrs. Ellison. Presently her step 
was heard on the stairs, and then along the hall, 
She entered. 

“ My dear Mrs. Lee, and you Mrs. Melton, how 











giad I am to see you!” she exclaimed in a cheer- 
ful voice, and witha bright smile flitting on her 
face, as she came quickly forward, and exchanged 
salutations with her friends. “I was half think- 
ing that you were going to mark me off of your visit- 
ing list.” 

“Ono, Mrs. Ellison,” quickly returned Mrs. Lee, 
taken all a back with surprise at her cheerful man- 
ner. ‘ You could not have thought that.” 

“If I did, it seems that I was mistaken,” was 
the pleasantly spoken reply. ‘ However, I was 
going to make a call upon you to-morrow.” 

“You are going to, you mean.” 

“Well, I don’t know that it will now be neces- 
sary. ‘I'he call was to have been a business one ; 
but, you are here now, and it will do just as 
well.” 

Mrs. Lee looked into the face of Mrs. Ellison 
without knowing what reply to make. The latter, 
after a brief silence, said, and her voice faltered a 
little as she began to speak, 

“ You have no doubt heard of my brother’s mis- 
fortune, and how it has affected me? I have lost 
all I possessed in the world, except this house. At 
first, the shock was almost too much for me. It 
seemed as if J could not bear it. What was I to 
do? Three children to support and ecucate, and all 
the means of doing so at once swept from my 
hands. The thought made me almost beside 
myself. But I soon began to think calmly and 
to refer this, as I have habitually refered all the 
events in my life, to an overruling Providence. It 
is for good, I said resolutely. As soon as I had 
said this, my mind grew more composed. I could 
begin to feel something of resignation to my Fa- 
ther’s will. At the same time that I looked upward, 
I asked to be sustained and directed. The dark- 
ness and doubt soon passed away after I made the 
effort to submit myself to the Divine will. Light 
gradually broke into my mind. My duty became 
plain. You know that my three daughters just 
now require that their education should be in ju- 
dicious hands. They are at the age when charac- 
ter begins to take permanent impressions. And to 
whose care to entrust them I have not been able to 
decide, and this has cost me a great deal of anxious 
thought. They were at school, but much in the 
system pursued at the seminary to which I sent 
them, and much in the habits, manners, and char- 
acter of the principal and teachers, I could not ap- 
prove ; and I had fully made up my mind to re- 
move them, when the event occurred which made 
it necessary for me to do so from other considera- 
tions. * What now is to be done with them?’ I asked 
myself earnestly. A little while, and that ques- 
tion wasdetermined, ‘Take charge of their educa- 
tion yourself,’ said a voice speaking from my mo- 
ther’s heart. ‘I will,’ was my quick response, and 
thus determining, I felt the troubled waters of my 
spirit growing calmer. 

“* But although I could become their instructor, 
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all difficulty was not removed. 
cover them, but no means of support. Here yas, 
broad and for a time impassible dilemma: | ms 
again gloomy and discouraged. 
more broke in upon me. 
while you teach them.’ 
seemed like a voice speaking audibly, Yos 
can, I will,’ I replied. 
ment, reflection only confirmed. 
over and over again the cost and have settle 
my future course. 


‘You can teach « 
I almost started, 


The resolution of that, 


[ shall open, here, in my ow, 
house, a school for young ladies; and take char» 
of their intellectual, moral, and personal tra ; 
in conjunction with that of my own children.” 
“Mrs, Ellison!” was the surprized exclamat on: 
“You cannot be in earnest,” 
** Fully in earnest,” was the firm reply. 
plan I propose, is, to take into my own family 
that I can have them as fully under my contr: 
if they were my own children, such a number 
young misses as [ can obtain and accomm 
and devote my whole time to their instruction, 
sides employing one or two competent teacher 
You have daughters, Mrs. Lee, and it was t 
you about them that I designed to cal]. [ don’ 
know that you will approve of either me or » 
That will, however, lie w: 
yourself; and you must decide in perfect f 


of the visitors. 


proposed system. 


“ There is nothing that I should like better thar 
to place my Agnes in your hands, if her father a> 
proves it,” Mrs, Lee quickly said. 
would be the making of her. 
your care would indeed be a privilege. | 
Mr. Lee will so view the matter.” 

“I have already six engaged. 
proposed complement.” 

“f[ think that I shall have one, and, peri: 
two more, for you,” Mrs. Melton said. * Bul 
Mrs. Lee, I must first consult my husband ; 
I have no doubt of his approval. 
that it will be the very thing most desired by hin.” 

A long and agreeable conversation, mainy tT 
ferring to Mrs. Ellison’s plans and prospects, ets 
Her visiters were all the while surprised at ‘% 
cheerfulness, and the real pleasure she appear 
feel in the contemplation of her proposed cuties. — 

“Tt does not seem to you a task, Mrs. Elise 
one of them said; “and yet, | know of no | 
arduous undertaking than the one you are cr 

















“No: I do not feel as if it would be a task. 
always have taken delight in watching, £v 
and, at times, even taking charge of my ch lit 
education. If there is any thing that I shou m 
like to engage in, it is that now propos d. The 
ample means that I had, took away the neces 
for devoting myself laboriously to the instruct 
my own children: I therefore committed & duty 
for which I consider myself well qualified, to 


less fitted for the task. In this 1 was wrong 





was 


But 
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was living more for myself than for my children. 
But He whose severest chastisements proceed from 
the deepest love, laid his hand upon me, and drove 
me into the path where I ought to have walked 
fom a sense of duty, if not led by inclination. He 
took from me the wealth that made me inactive. 
\Vas not that a merciful Providence? In my very 
jeart I feel that it was. And now, the resolution 
to go forward and do what I see to be clearly 
right, gives me an interior sweet peace, that I did 
not experience before.” 

tut Mrs. Melton and Mrs. Lee were surprised 
to hear their friend speak thus. Indeed, the whole 
interview had filled them with astonishment. They 
had come, expecting to find Mrs. Ellison in deep 
distress. But, instead of that, there was an eleva- 
tion of thought and feeling about her, such as they 
had never seen, and this too, strangest of all! in 
contemplation of the assumption of the wearying 
and incessant duties of a teacher. When they 
parted from her and went home, it was with new 
trains of thought awakened, and new ideas in re- 
gard to the ways of Providence stirring in their 
minds. They began to see the truth of the senti- 
ment, that God acts not by partial, but by general 
laws. That He regards the good of the whole as 
paramount to the good of the individual, and at the 
sime time so wisely arranges events, that the in- 
dividual is most happy while engaged in doing the 
things must useful to others. 

In due time, Mrs. Ellison had her classes made 
up, and was compelled to decline many applications. 
As soon as it became known that she had deter- 
mined to devote herself to the education of chil- 
dren, all who knew her well, were anxious to secure 
for their daughters the benefit of her example, 
taste, moral training, and judicious management. 
That she was peculiarly fitted for what she had 
undertaken, all unhesitatingly acknowledged. And, 
as months began to roll away, and the parents of 
the children under her charge began to mark the 
great improvement that was becoming more and 
more apparent, they could not but feel that Provi- 
dence had indeed wisely ordered the events by 
which Mrs. Ellison was compelled to assume duties 
that she could so well perform. 

None felt this more deeply than did Mrs. Lee, 
who had placed in Mrs. Eliison’s family two girls 
atthe ages of ten and twelve. Injudicious man- 
agement at home, with improper training at schools 
had led to the developement of their worse, instead 
of their better feelings. Their habits and tempers, 
Mrs. Lee had striven hard to correct, but had not 
striven in the right way. 
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“T really do not know what to do with Anna and 
Jane,” Mrs. Lee had said to her husband, only the 
morning before her call with Mrs. Melton upon 
Mrs. Ellison. “ They show such ugly tempers, 
and have such uncouth manners, and disagreeable 
habits. 


To this Mr. Lee had not ventured a reply. 


I feel dreadfully discouraged sometimes.” 
He 
saw that the creat evil Jay in the mother’s bad 
management; but be did not see clearly how his 
telling her so would make things any better. The 
announcement of Mrs. E/lison’s intention was hailed 
by him with pleasure. He at once authorized his 
wife to make aa arrangement, at any price, for 
their admission into her family, which was prompt- 
ly done. 

At the end of four months, Anna and Jane Lee 
came home and spent two weeks. They had been 
permitted to visit their parents once a week for a 
few hours, during the whole of thet time. After 
this short vacation, they returned again to the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Ellison, to whom they had become 
warmly attached. 

“Could you have imagined so great a change ?” 
remarked Mrs. her husband 
daughters had gone back to school. 
sure to have such children. You know whata 
sloven Anna was !—well, she is neat and orderly 


Lee to after their 


“Ttisa plea- 


in every thing; and Jane, who was always fretting 
about something or other, 1s as cheerful as Mrs, 
Ellison herself. ‘They have improved wonderfully 
in their music, and indeed, in every branch of their 
studies. 
to them.” 
“And not only to our children,” returned Mr. 
Lee, * but to all who are under her charge. Mr. 
Bayberry was speaking to me this morning about 
his Emily, who, since her mother’s death, had be- 
come spoiled, he feared, almost beyond hope. But 
under Mrs. Ellison’s care she has become so changed, 
that he is sometimes wondering if she is indeed his 
own child. Truly, she is ablessing! Who will not 
say, that behind the dark cloud that fell over her 


What a blessing is that excellent woman 


when she lost her property, Providence did 
a smiling face. 


not hide 
She must be happier now, engaged 
as she is in doing so much good: and she is the in- 
strument by which thousands and tens of thousands 
will be made happier to all eternity. Who can 
calculate the good that society will derive from 
Who 
can tell where the circles she awakens on the wa- 
ters of human life will subside? NotI. From hu- 
He who so ordereth all 
things, as to compel her, as it were, to do the uses 


her influence, in her sphere of action now. 


man ken that is concealed. 


in life for which she was best fitted, only knows.” 


—————————e—eeeeeeeeeesers ees ees ees ees ee? 


Passtnc Away.-—The following beautiful thought 
from Geethe is peculiarly appropriate to the present 
season :—“* The year is going away like the sound 


of bells. The wind passes over the stubble and 
finds nothing to move. Only the red berries of that 


slender tree scem as if they would fain remind us 
of something cheerful; and the measured beat of 
the thresker’s flail calls up the thought, that in the 
dry and fallen ear lies so much of nourishment 


and life.” 
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et THE TWO CHRISTMAS DAYS. the & 
, BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. ng 
: ? “There, Viola,’’ said Mrs, Manners, exultingly, am the destined bride of a man-slayer. I am 4 i 
ra as she clasped the pearl bracelet on the beautiful encourage his attentions, and learn to Jove him. root 
arm of her daughter, “that puts on the finish. Love him! Oh never; I abhorhim! But, por. tlem 
<: Your costume now is certainly the most elegant, haps 1 may interest one more wealthy and distin. ‘ 
. becoming and magnificent, that I have ever looked guished than Mr. Merton, and then mother wy)! Chr 
i upon. You will reign belle to-night, I assure you,” drop him. There will be many fine beaux at this now 
} and retiring a few paces she surveyed the lovely Christmas ball. I will choose one for myself 1" are 
: child from head to foot with all a mother’s pride. And she sprang from her seat and stood before the e 
" “ Now, Viola,” she continued, “ your conquest of mirror. “Certainly a glorious reflection!” sho now 
Mr. Merton is almost sure. He paid you such said. “{ never knew that I was so beautiful befi 
particular attention at Mrs. Simple’s party, and I will win hearts to-night!” and she commence out 
regards you, whenever we meet him, with suchevi- practicing her dancing before the rich mirror, chu 
" , dent admiration, that 1 am sure he will make an_ which reflected her whole person. “TI shal] make : 
. unconditional surrender to-night. I suppose I need a sensation, I know!” she said, at length, pausing, sen 
b not tell you that an alliance with him would be “I wonder what aristocratic gentlemen will be wil 
particularly pleasing to your family; but you are there!” you 
so young, and ignorant of the world, that I must And so the vain thing went on, until summoned iy 
give you a few directions.” to the parlor. Here she was complimented by the int 
be i “ Mother,” interrupted the blushing girl, “did wkole family, until she almost began to fancy her- bas 
cad not Mr. Merton, Jast winter, kill his cousin in a self really divine. In this state of mind she stepped al 
' duel ?” into the carriage which was to convey her to the - 
“ “ Yes, Viola, but his cousin gave the challenge, scene of the Christmas-night ball. iad 
and he could not, you know, do other than accept As they passed rapidly down the street, a funers| Ms 
. it.” train issued from a street that crossed before them, a 
“But, mother, he did bitterly injure and insult and so interrupted their progress. As they waited 
e his poor cousin. Ought he not to have sought a for the procession to pass, Mrs. Manners inquired - 
reconciliation ?”’ of a by-stander who was to be buried. I 
“Tam nota judge of the gentleman’s code of “Emeline Green,”’ was the reply. et 
, honor, Viola. Mr. Merton acted honorably, no “ Mercy!” ejaculated Viola. “ Why, Emeline " 
doubt.” was well last Monday. She was to have been at ™ 
“And yet, mother, I never see him without the ball, and I was just thinking that she would ’ 
{ thinking that he isa murderer. I neyer touch his rival me. Oh, how different is the grave froma P 
hand without feeling a shuddering sense that it is ball-room! And then, where is her soul !—— 
stained with human blood.” Mother, I would rather return home.” . 
** Nonsense, child !”’ cried the mother, in an an- *« Nonsense, child. We shall do no such thing. a 
gry tone,—-* you surely will not suffer such idle Emeline was no relative of ours.” - 
fancies to stand in the way of your happiness and “ And I was no friend to Emeline,” sighed Viole. . 
aggrandizement. I charge you to do or say noth- * How I envied her, while she lay dying.” a 
ing that may impress Mr. Merton with a belief | Again their driver was obliged to pause, being ; 
that you are indifferent towards him.” impeded by a concourse of carriages and pedestri- : 
“] am not indifferent, mother,” replied the girl, ans, gathering around the broad steps of a church. : 
with a womanly decision. “If certainly feel to- Viola marked the light pouring from the illumin- y 
wards Mr. Merton an unconquerable aversion.” ated windows, as if heaven itself, in its glory, were : 
| “Viola!” said the mother, reproachfully,— within; and looking, she beheld the interior all ; 
¢ “never utter that word again. I know that you glorious with bright garlands, and green boughs, 
will learn to love him before spring. In the mean- and clusters of chrystal lamps, while forms of beav- : 
time, suffer his attentions, without betraying any ty, with angelic countenances, were passing up the 
such childish feelings as you speak of. Do your aisles; and the deep, sweet tones of the organ 
best to-night. The assembly will be brilliant, and mingled their soul-stirring melody with the joyous 
the ladies no doubt magnificent,—but you are beau- voices of the choir, preluding the solemn evening ; 
tiful, and so young ;—O, you will be worshipped; service with the beautiful Portuguese Hymn. 
but remember, Mr. Merton is my choice. I will Viola caught the lines— 
now go and dress, and meet you in the parlor at : 
four, when the carriage will be ready.” = a you this day is men a Prince and Saviour ; ) 
: . come, and let us worship at his feet. 
The lady retired, and Viola sat down in a pen- ' 
sive posture, and soliloquised thus :—* So then, I ‘And so,” she said, “these people are assembling 
a 





ing 
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with all this solemn pomp, and music, and prayer, 
and thanksgiving, to commemorate the nativity of 
the Saviour of the world; and I—what am I do- 


* * * é * * 


«The carriages pass merrily to church and ball- 
room,” observed one of two elegantly dressed gen- 
tlemen, who occupied a parlor in a first-rate hotel. 

« Aye,” replied his companion; “ it is merry 
Christmas to all who have plenty of funds; but 
now that our last plan has blown up, which way 
gre we to turn ourselves - 

«Well, [ have been thinking that matrimony is 
now our only chance, and we must play our game 
before our feather’s are ruffled. Suppose we go 
out this evening, and look at the angels in the 
church ?” 

“The church, Hubert! Young ladies who have 
sense enough to prefer the church to the ball-room, 
will not be duped by such whited sepulchres as 
you and I, We must go to the assembly rooms.” 
4 But, seriously, Shaw, if [ must marry, | should 
infinitely prefer a religious woman. Men can do 
very well without religion, but a wife—a mistress of 
a family, and most of all, a mother—without piety, 
isa most unlovely spectacle. We may admire a 
lady in a ball room,—but a wife is infinitely more 
lovely at home, engaged in the gentle charities of 
life.” 

“Admirable! Hubert. This is exquisite taste 
ina fortune-hunter. Well, kind angels speed you. 
I shall be thankful if any little infidel consents to 
give me her hand, with plenty of money in it. ’Tis 
the cash Tam after, and that once secured, I will 
soon bring the wife to my own way of thinking. 
Come, I know how to gain admittance to the tem- 
ple of Terpsichore !” . . * * 

“Took, Hubert!” exclaimed Shaw, as they re- 
connoitered the ball-room, about an hour after the 
above recorded colloquy ; “ There is my divinity !” 
And he pointed out amongst the giddy crowd Viola 
Manners, ‘ She is beautiful,’ he continued, “ and 
has, of course, been petted ; she is young, conse- 
quently her judgment is weak, and her will strong; 
her father is rich, for her dress costs money ; and 
the profusion of her ornaments attest her own, and 
her mother’s vanity. She is mine, by all the gods, 
at once !”” 

And he would most certainly have succeeded, 
and Viola would one day have found herself the 
miserable wife of an unprincipled spendthrift, but 
‘or the serious impressions which her mind had 
that evening received. 

“Mother,” she said, after dancing through two 
setts, “I cannot possibly remain here any longer. 
Will you please send nie home ?” 

“What ails you, Viola—are you ill 2” 

“Yes, mother; ill at ease. I feel that every 
sep I take is taken in misery and wretchedness, 


Let me go home, for my agony here is insupport- 
able.” 










Surprised and alarmed, Mrs. Manners ordered 
her carriage, and, accompanied by her daughter, 
left the scene of festivity. 
church, within which the organ was pealing forth 
a magnificent anthem to the Lamb of God, the 
poor heart-stricken girl gave way to tears and 
lamentations. 


As they repassed the 


In the midst of all her pomp and 
gems, and while the merry viols sounded, and the 
graceful dancers floated round her in their magni- 
ficence, she had been wretched from a sense of 
neglected duty, and the painful yearnings of an 
unsatisfied soul. 

‘**Oh, mother !” she cried, as she threw her glit- 
tering ornaments from her, “this Christmas day 
has been to me the most miserable day of my life! 
Oh, if 1 knew where to find peace ! for all that this 
world can bestow cannot purchase it.” 

¥ * * aN ¥ 

It is again the festival of the Nativity, merry 
Christmas. Every face is cheerful, every heart 
There is banqueting in the halls of the 
wealthy; and the thrifty farmers and mechanics 
have each provided the feast for his household ; 
even the poorest feel justified in spreading their 
board with homely luxuries. The temples of plea- 
sure are all open, and decked magnificently, for 
the entertainment of the gay and thoughtless, (alas, 
that such things should be,)and the houses of Jeho- 
hovah were glorious with the fulfilment of the 
words of the Lord by Isaiah the Prophet, who sang 
of the Church of Messiah,— 

“ The glory of Lebanan shail come unto thee, 
the fir, and the pine, and the box tree together, 
to beautify the place of my sanctuary, and I will 
make the place of my feet glorious.” 

The revellers go giddily to the halls of pleasure, 
and the truly happy are entering the courts of the 
hallowed fane, which may justly be called the 
house of God, and the gate of Heaven. 


is glad. 


Among the truly beautiful who knelt there that 
day, humble and meek of heart,—feeling how infi- 
nitely more glorious is the paradise of God, than 
the most magnificent earthly temple,—rejoicing 
with the shepherds who worshipped the babe in 
the manger, and commemorating the death of the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world, by 
partaking of the holy mysteries which unite us 
body and soul, with God our Saviour,—among these, 
and happiest of the happy, knelt Viola Manners, 
There were no jewels in her hair, but the lovely 
expression of inward peace and joy lay on her fair 
young forehead, brighter than a coronet of dia- 
monds. No bracelets graced her arms, but her 
hands were full of good deeds, and all gentle char- 
ities. And she was happy,—truly, rationally hap- 
py. She left the holy place full of peace, and all 
happiness. She had done well that day. She had 
carried comfort io the sick, and aid to the needy. 
She had administered to the sorrows and necessi- 
ties of the desolate widow, and made glad the or- 
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phan’s heart, and many a pious soul implored bless- 
ings on her pathway. One short year ago all 
was very different. ‘Then she was a selfish crea- 
ture, living only for the gratification of her own 
vanity. She was admired, but no one on earth did 
truly love her. Now, the very atmosphere around 
her is all love. 

She sat that evening in her father’s house, ra- 
dient with true loveliness, and beside her sat one, 
able to appreciate her excellence, and love her as 
she deserved to be loved. And he did love her, 
truly and devotedly, and sought her affectionate 
approbation as the best and richest treasure which 
the world could bestow. He was a man of wealth 
and worth, who forgot not, amidst the plenty and 
magnificence of his own abode, that the world was 
full of habitations of want and sorrow, and that all 
the poor and miserable were his brethren. 

That evening he asked of Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
uers the gift of their cherished child. The father 
concurred favorably, but with tearful eye, and the 
mother strained her daughter to her bosom and 
wept. 

“One year ago,” said Mrs. Manners, “ we adorn- 
ed her with silks and gems, and exhibited her, as 
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tor 


one would show off a fine but useless horse, 
which he was anxious to find a purchaser, g;., 
was indeed a bill of expense, and of no use in ¢ % 
house, neither helping herself or any body ple, 
We thought only of securing for her an ady 
tageous settlement, and getting rid of the 
of dressing her. Now the case is altered. Shp, 
the joy of our hearts; the crowning blessing o te 
house. We are not now anxious to give her away 
Gladly would we keep her in our family aly are 
But it is our duty to resign her, since she wi!) bp 
happier with you. And we are happy since jt 
so,—that we can give her to a man whio is desery. 
ing of so precious a gift, and in whom we haye 9)! 
confidence. ‘Take her, and as long as you contiy i 
to dispense blessedness, the blessing of Jehoya) 
will rest upon you both.” 

Viola Manners retired that night to her chamber 
with a heart overflowing with joy, and peace, anj 
gratitude. Oh, how did her feelings contrast with 
those which agonized her bosom, one year previous, 
How did her soul overflow as she dwelt upon her 
present felicity, and looked back on the past. 
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CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS,—No. 2.—pty un. wu. pavt. 


In fitting upa small laboratory,a dry room should 
always be chosen, in preference toa damp one; the 
following articles are principally used in the per- 
formance of experiments, or in compounding che- 
mica] mixtures: a set of bottles, from one to six 
ounces, with wide mouths and ground stoppers; a 
small pair of scales, with weights from one grain to 
half an ounce; a small retort; a Florence flask ; a 
wedgewood-ware mortar, and a spirit lamp. Each 
youth should also be furnished with a small collec- 
tion of sound works on “Chemistry,” which would 
enable him to prosecute his studies with more alac- 
rity and advantage. Every article purchased for 
experiments should be selected with care, and be 
obtained as pure as possible; observing, that the 
success of experiments depend upon the purity of 
the articles employed. Every article should be 
properly marked, or labeled, which would guard 
against mistakes or accidents, which frequently 
occur of a very serious nature, in making mixtures, 
&c. Avoid an explosion, which may be easily 
done by handling the ingredients carefully, and 
rubbing or shaking together gradually. 

Cororep Fires.—Green—Dissolve crystals of 
Nitrate of Copper in Spirits of Wine; light the 
solution and it will burn with a beautiful emerald 
green flame. 

Red—Burn Spirits of Wine on Muriate of Lithia, 
or Muriate of Lime. 

Crimson—Burn Spirits of Wine on Muriate of 
Strontia. 

Yellow—Dissolve Table Salt in Alcohol and 
proceed as above. 
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Silver Fire—Place upon a burning coal, a dried 
piece of acrystal of Nitrate of Silver, and it will 
throw out showers of beautiful sparks, whilst the 
surface of the coal will be richly coated with met- 
allic silver. 

The Fiery Mask—Into a vial put a drachm of 
phosphorus and one ounce of sweet oil. Let it 
stand a few days, and it will be fit for use. Ifa 
sponge be dipped into this liquid and passed slighty 
over the face it will present an awful appearance 
in the dark. This is a harmless experiment if used 


carefully and will not fail to create a great deal of 


merriment. This preparation is also called the “Lu- 
minous Bottle.” If the stopper be removed, it emits 
a light sufficient to discern the figures in a watch. 

Fire upon Water—Nearly fiil a small vesse: 
with water, and then gently pour upon its surface 
a small quantity of ether; light it with a slip 
paper and it will burn. - 


Pleasing Experiment—Put thirty grains 
phosphorus in a Florence flask, with four ounces © 
water; place the vessel over a spirit-lamp, and give 


it a boiling heat. Balls of fire will soon be see” ' 
issue from the water, after the manner of an arti! 


r 


cial firework, attended with the most splendid cor 


ruscations, 
Sitverinec Correr.—The following experime! 


i 


is illustrative of the precipitation of one metal upo 


another: Dissolve some mercury in nitrous ac\’, 


and drop a small quantity of the solution upon 


piece of copper; if it be then gently rubbed with & 


ib 


piece of cloth, the mercury will precipitate its¢ 


upon the copper, which will be beautifully silverce: 
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BLESS 





BY M. 





I may not break the potent spell 
Thy beauty wove around me, 
Til] time shal] loose the silver cord, 
That long to earth hath bound me. 
I see thee smile on loftier ones, 
And prouder ones caress thee ; 
Yet when my lips would ope to curse, 
They only ope to bless thee! 










A storm-toss’d bark on ocean wide, 
No guiding hand to steer me, 
{ rode upon the darkling tide, 
No onward hope to cheer me ; 
Till thou, the far and radiant light, 
With true and holy seeming, 
High o’er the drear and lonely waste 
Wert like a beacon gleaming. 
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THEE. 


The one, one star upon my sky, 
That moment of revealing, 
Flash’d like a meteor forth—the vast 
In deeper gloom concealing. 
Yet bless’d I the inconstant light, 
That pointed, while receding, 
Where wildly o’er the midnight wave 
My uncheck’d prow was speeding. 


One memory round me, every where, 
One task in silence set me— 

The ever, ever thinking on, 
And striving to forget thee ! 

And though for aye the goading thought 
To madness doth oppress me, 





may no se annot hate— 
I may not curse—I cannot hate 


hed 


My heart still whispers, “ bless thee ! 








LUCY JOYCE.—A 












Sergeant Major Joyce was a veteran soldier, who 
rained the respect and esteem of the whole regi- 
ment, of officers and men. ‘There was a_ bond 
vetween him and them which his withdrawal from 
active service could not cancel. So, after his 
wife’s death, finding that a few of his old compan- 
ions in arms were inmates of Chelsea college, he 
removed to its vicinity, passing his time between 
the lofty corridors of the palace hospital and the 
small sitting room of his child ; ever walking with 
ind talking to the “ pensioners,” or that dear and 
delicate “copy” of the wife he had so truly loved ; 
and Lucy was a girl of whom any parent might 
have been proud. Delicacy of constitution had 
given refinement to her mind. as well as to her 
appearance: she read, perhaps, more than was 
good for her, if she had been destined to live the 
usual term of life in her proper sphere. She 
thought, also, but she thought well; and this, hap- 
ply for herself, made her humble. 

Mr. Joyee (who, in one of his rambles, had heard 
acomrade hint at his daughter’s constitutional weak- 
less) returned home in a disturbed state of feeling. 
“Mary,” he inquired of an Irish woman, the widow 
of a soldier who had nursed Luey from her birth, 





















iriend, half servant, which are found only among 
the Irish—* Mary, did you ever perceive that Lucy 
pressed her hand upon her heart—as—as hier mo- 
ther used to do?” 
“Is it her heart? 


vee 







Ah, then, masther, dear, did 
ver know any girl, let alone such a purty one 
as Miss Luey, count all out twenty years without 
‘eeling she had a heart sometimes ?” 
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TOUCHING 





BY MRS. 8. 


and never left them—one of those devotees, half 
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Cc. HALL. 


The sergeant-major turned upon the faithful 
woman with ascrutinising look; but the half smile, 
the total absence of anxiety from her features, re- 
assured him; long as Mary had lived in his ser- 
vice, he had never grown accustomed to her 
national evasions. 

“ Who was it told you about heart-bating, mas- 
ther?” she inquired. 

“It was old Jolin Coyne, who said she pressed 
her hand thus,” answered Mr. Joyce. 

“Ts it ould John?” repeated the woman? “ Ah, 
sure, you’re not going to believe what ould John 
says.” 

“You think she is quite well, then?” 

“She was singing like the first lark in spring 
after you went out, sir; and [ never see her trip 
more lightly than she did down to the botanic gar- 
den not two minutes agone; unless you quick 
march, you'll not overtake her.” Mary returned 
to her work, and the old sergeant major overtook 
his daughter just as she had lifted her hand to pull 
the great bell of the botanic garden. During their 
walk the old soldier narrowly watched his child, to 
ascertain if she placed her hand on her heart or her 
side: but she did not. She spoke kindly to the 
little children who crossed their path, and the dogs 
wagged their tails when they looked into her face. 
She walked, he thought, stoutly, for a woman, and 
seemed so well, that he began talking to her about 
sieges, and marches, and his early adventures; and 
then they sat down and rested, Lucy getting in a 
word now and then about the fresliness and beauty 
of the country, and the goodness of God, and look- 
ing so happy and so animated, that her futher forgot 
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all his fears on her account. In the evening, the 

sergeant major smoked his long inlaid foreign pipe 

(which the children as well as the * big people” uf 

Chelsea regarded with peculiar admiration) out of 

the parlor window. Lucy always got him his pipe; 

but he never smoked it in the room, thinking it 

made her cough. And then, after he had finished, 

he shut down the window, and she drew the white 

muslin curtain. ‘Those who passed and repassed 

saw their shadows; the girl bending over a large 

book, and her father seated opposite to her, listen- 

ing while she read, his elbow placed on the table, 

and his head resting on his hand. The drapery 

was so transparent, that they could see his sword 

and sash hanging on the wall below his hat, and 

the branch of laurel with which Lucy had adorned 

the looking glass that morn, in commemoration of 
the battle of Toulouse. Before the sergeant major 
went to bed that night he called old Mary, and 

whispered “you were quite right about old John 
Coyne. Lucy never marched better than she did 

to-day; and her voice, both in reading and the 

little hymn she sung, was as strong as a trumpet. 

I'll give it well to old John to-morrow ;”’ but he 
never did. The sergeant major was usually 

up the first in the house; yet the next morning, 
when Mary took hot water to his room, she stepped 
back, seeing he was kneeling, dressed, by his bed- 
side; halfan hour passed; she went again. Mr. 
Joyce had never undressed, never lain upon the 
bed since it had been turned down; he was dead 
and cold, his hands clasped in prayer. 

Lucy Joyce was now alone in the world; of her 
father’s relatives she knew little or nothing; her 
mother was an only child, and her grandmother and 
grandfather were both dead. A generous and be- 
nevolent lady, who knew the circumstances under 
which she was placed, offered to provide Lucy with 
a situation—but what situation ? She looked too deli- 
cate, too refined for service ; and she was not suffi- 
ciently accomplished to undertake the duties of even 
a nursery governess. ‘Fave none of their slavery, 
dear,” exclaimed poor Mary, while weeping bitter- 
ly; “take your pick of the things to furnish two 
little rooms, Miss Lucy, and sell the rest. I’ve a 
power of friends, and can get constant work ; turn 
my hand to any thing, from claring to clear starch- 
ing: or, if the noise wouldn’t bother you, sure I 
could have a mangle; it would exercise me of an 
evening when I'd be done work. Don’t leave me, 
Miss; don’t, darling, any way, till you gather a 
little strength after all you’ve gone through: the 
voice of the stranger is harsh, and the look of the 
stranger is cold to those who have lived all their 
days in the light of a father’s love. I took you 
from your mother’s breast a weesome baby, and 
sure, my jewel own, I have some right to you. [ll 
never gainsay you. And to please you, dear, I'll 
never let an ill word cross my lips.’ But Lucy 
Joyce was too right-minded to live on the labor of 
an old servant. She retained enough, however, to 
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LUCY JOYCE. 





furnish for Mary a comfortable room 


» And accens, perfect 
much to the faithful creature's Mortification, «, ome ¢ 
place” in a family—one of the hardest ‘ places! Z oM 
endure, and yet as good, perhaps, as from hor ¢ sampti 
ther’s position she could have expected—as j,,., oW 
teacher, half-servant; a mingling of opposite du. amilin 
ties, against the mingling of which reason rey “ yant t 


The duties incident to her new Position (in » ter. 


gentleman’s family at Putney ;) the exertion whi Lue 
children require, and which is perpetual, th : with | 
parents are the only persons who do not feel } ; usual 
be so; the exercise, the necessity for instroctis ; the yo 
and amusing the young, the high spirited, and +), more | 
active; these, added to the change of repose for the bu 
inquietude, of being the one cared for, to the hiayiny who ! 
to care for others; the entire Joneliness of the » ; ' was a 
all combined to make her worse, to crus! utterly this | 
the already bruised reed. tediot 
Lucy was full sensible of the consoling power u 
the great pleasure of being useful—and her mip) his | 
was both practically and theoretically christian, ¢ go," b 
she never yielded to fretfulness or impatience: }y: for st 
her heart fluttered like an imprisoned bird as the v 
toiled and panted up the high stairs, while % 
children laughed and sported with the spirit a lorn 
energy of health, and called to her to “cox whel 
faster.” * * T 
No one was cruel, no one even unkind to her he h 
the cross cook (all good cooks are cross) wou!) Isa 
often make her lemonade, or reserve something si ry," 
thought the young girl might eat; the lady's iaid abou 
who had at first regarded her asa rival beauty, thin 
won by her cheerful patience, said that even \ care 
her eyes were full of tears, there was a smile upon the 
her lip; all the servants felt for her; and at leng ches 
her mistress requested her own physician tos prod 
what was the matter with “ poor Joyce.” or § 
There are exceptions, no doubt; but, taken as a situ 
body, medical men are the very sonls of kindnes 1 
and generous humanity. How many have | knows her 


whose voices were as music in a sick cham! 
‘ s . } . ] 

who, instead of taking, give; ever ready to alley dre 

ate and sustain. 


‘Have you no friends?” he inquired. fine 
** None, sir,”’ she replied ; ‘at least none to sup- We 
port me, and,” she added, * { know I am unable t we 


remain here.” While she said this she looked with It, | 


her blue, truthful, earnest eyes into his face; the! is t 
paused, hoping, without knowing what manner 0! eve 
hope was in her, that he would say—‘‘she wu jus 
able ;” but he did not; “and,” she continued, “there nol 
is no one to whom | can go, except an old servatl ho 
of my poor father’s; so, if—” there came, periaps th 
a flush of pride to her cheek, or it might be s\' ea 
was ashamed to ask a favor—* if, sir, you could get col 
me into an hospital, I should be most grateful.” an 


“[ wish I could,” he answered, “ with all iy ou 
heart. We have hospitals enough; yet I fear— | 
indeed I know—there is not one that would receive 
you when aware of the exact nature of your co! 
plaint. You must have a warm, mild atmosphere ; 
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perfect quiet, and a perticular diet; and that for 
ame considerable time.” 

“My mother, sir,’”’ said Lucy, “died of the con- 
sumpt ion.” 

« Well, but you are not going to die,” he replied, 
smiling; “only you must let your father’s old ser- 
rant take care of you, and you may soon get bet 
7 ucy shook her head, and her eyes overflowed 
with tears; the physician cheered her after the 
ysual fashion. “I am not afraid of death, sir,” said 

e young woman; “ indeed I am not; but I fear, 
wore than I ought, the passage which Jeads to it; 
the burden I must be to the poor faithful creature 
yo nursed me from my birth. I thought there 
was an hospital for the cure of every disease ; and 
this consumption is so general, so helpless, so 
tedious.” 

«The very thing,”’ said the doctor, who, with all 
his kindness, was one of those who think ‘so and 
so,’ because ‘all the faculty’ thought ‘so and so,’ 
for such a number of years—* it’s being tedious is 
the very thing ; it is quite a forlorn hope.” 

“But sir,’ * anewered the soldier’s daughter, “ for- 
lorn hopes have sometimes led to great victories, 
when they have been forlorn but not forsaken.” 

The doctor pressed into her hand the latest fee 
he had received, and descended the stairs. **’That 
isa very extraordinary girl, madam, in the nurse- 

.” he said to the lady ; ** something pad superior 
shot her; but she will get worse and worse ; no- 
thing for her but a more genial climate, constant 
care, perfect rest, careful diet 


: if she lives through 
the winter she must go in the spring. 
chest! blisters will relieve her; and if we could 
produce the climate of Madeira here for a winter 
or so, she might revive; but, poor thing, in her 


Lungs! 


situation ——”” 


The lady shook her head, and repeated, ‘ 
her situation.” 

“Tt is really frightful,” he continued, “ the hun- 
dreds—thousands, I may say—who drop off in this 
dreadful disease—the flower of our maidens, the 
finest of our youths—no age, no sex exempt from it. 
We have only casual practice to instruct us in it; 
we have no opportunity of watching and analysing 
t, en masse, as we have with other complaints; it 
is turned out of our hospitals before we do what we 
even fancy might be done; it is, indeed, as she said 
just now, ‘forlorn and forsaken.’ Why I know 
not. I really wish some one would establish an 
hospital for the cure, or at least the investigation of 
this disease ; many, if taken in time, would be 
saved. Suffering the most intense nature of the 
complaint, would be materially lessened, a fresh 
and noble field opened for an almost new branch of 
our profession.’ 

The physician prescribed for Lucy. He saw her 
again, and would have seen her repeatedly, but the 
family left town suddenly, in consequence of the 
death of a near relative, and the very belief that 
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nothing could be done for her, circumstanced as 
she was, contributed to her being forgotten. The 
human mind has a natural desire to blot out from 
memory objects that are hopeless. Lucy went to 
Mary’s humble lodgings, and fancied, for a day or 
two, she was much better. She had the repose 
which such illness so naturally seeks, Mary’s 
room was on the ground floor of a small house in a 
little street leading off Paradise row. The old 
pensioners frequently passed the window; she 
could hear the beat of the Asylum drums; some- 
times they awoke her out of her sleep in the morn- 
ing, but she liked them none the less for that. 
Mary put away her poor master’s hat (which she 
brushed every morning,) his sword and sash, and 
his gloves, in her own box, when Lucy came, lest 
the sight of them should make her melancholy ; 
but Lucy saw their marks upon the wall, and beg- 
ged she would replace them there. She gave her 
little store, amounting to a few pounds, into the 
nurse’s hands, who spent it scrupulously for her,— 
and yet not prudently, for she run after every nos- 
trum, and insisted upon Lucy’s swallowing them 
all. Sometimes the fading girl would creep along 
in the sunshine; and so changed was she in little 
more than a year, that some would look after her, 
and endeavor to call to mind who it was she so 
strongly resembled. 

The little store was soon expended, though Mary 
would not confess it. Lucy, skilled in the woman- 
ly craft of needle-work, labored unceasingly ; and 
as long as she was able to apply to it, Mary found 
a market for her industry. But as the disease 
gained ground, her efforts became more feeble, and 
then the faithful nurse put forth all her strength, 
all her ingenuity, to disguise the nature of their 
situation ; the expense of the necessary medicine, 
inefficient as it was, would have procured her every 
alleviating comfort—if there had been an institu- 
tion to supply it. 

I have often borne testimony to that which | 
have more often witnessed—the deep, earnest, and 
steadfast fidelity of the humbler Irish! yet I have 
never been able to render half justice to the theme. 
If they be found wanting in all other good or great 
qualities, they are still true in this—ever faithful, 
enduring, unwearied, unmoved—past all telling is 
their fidelity!’ The woman whose character I am 
now describing was but one example of a most nu- 
merous class, Well she would have known, if she 
had given the matter a thought, that no chance or 
change could never enable Lucy to repay her ser- 
vices, or recompense her for her sacrifices and 
cares; yet her devotion was a thousand times 
more fervent than if it had been purchased by all 
the bribes that a kingdom’s wealth can yield. By 
the mere power of her zeal—her earnest and utter- 
ly unselfish love—she obtained a hearing from 
many governors of hospitals; stated the case of 
“her young lady,” as she called her, the child of a 
brave man, who had served his country, who died 
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And so the fell disease stalked on, grasping its 
unresisting victim closer and more close, wasting 
her form—and, at times, with a most cruel mock- 
ery, painting her cheek and lighting an ignus 
Jfatuus in her eyes, to bewilder with false hopes of 
life while life was failing! Her perceptions be- 
came unclouded as her end drew near; she saw 
the furniture departing piece by piece; at last she 
missed her father’s sash and sword, and when poor 
Mary would have framed excuses, she placed her 
quivering fingers on her lips, and spoke more than 
she had done for many days. 

“God will reward you for your steadfast love of 
a poor parentless girl; you spared my treasure as 
long as you could, caring nothing for yourself, 


* ’ before his time from the affects of that service; and working and starving, and all for me. Oh that the 
e she, his child, was dying now from want of proper world could know, and have belief in the for,,,, 
14 treatment. In all her statements, Mary set forth enduring virtues that sanctify such roonis as»... 

+ Bi every thing to create sympathy for Lucy, but no- that decorate bare walls, and make a brig}; ma 
thing that tended to show her own exertions; how she warming light when the coal is burnt to as} : 
be toiled for her nightand day: how she was pledging, and the thin candle, despite our watching, 4 ie rs 
ou} piece by piece, every thing she had tosupport her; before the night is done. I have not tly ught é 
> 2 how her wedding ring was gone from off her fin- night when I felt your hand or heard you breathe, 
ae F ger, and the cherished Waterloo medal of her dead Oh, what liberal charities are those of which »). 

; husband (which, by some peculiar Irish effort of the world knows nothing!” 

imagination, she said “was his very picture”) had It is useless as well as painful to note what ;; 

r disappeared from her box. Dismissed from one, ited — oo 

: Mary would go to another, urging that “sure i : 

A they could cure another.” She only asked advice All was over. 

1 and medicine. Mary would have imagined she *'T’o die so, in her strength, her youth, her he, 1. 

oe heaped the bitterest wrong upon Lucy if she had ty; to be left to die, because they say there's y, 

i, consulted the “parish doctor; thus her national cure for it; they never tried to cure her!” ¢. 

sD prejudice shut her out from the only relief which Claimed the nurse between her bursts of grief_«,, 

. she could obtain for her she cherished. place to shelter her—no one to see to her—; 


proper food, or air, or care—my heart’s jewe|—\ 


cared for all, when she had it! 
merciful. Another week, and [ should have had po. 
thing but a drop of cold water to moisten hier |ips, 
and no bed for her to lie on. 


I kept that to 


Still, the Lord js 


t 
al 


last, anyhow; and now it may go—small loss 


what matter what comes of the likes of me, when 
h as her could have no help! [ll beg from d 
to door, till 1 raise enough to lay her by her fa 


suc 


ther’s side in the churchyard of Ould Chelsea.” 


that effort, at all events, was not needed: the | 
pital was astir; the serjeant-major was remember- 
ed; and the church-bell tolled when Lucy was |ail 


) 
du 


in her father’s grave in the churchyard of Ol 
Chelsea. 





Time was, when much he Jov’d me; 
When we walked at the close of day t’ inhale 
The vernal breeze—well do [ remember, 

How then, with careful hand, he drew my mantle 
Round me—fearful lest the evening dews 

Should mar my fragile health. Yes, then his eye 
Looked kindly on me—when my heart was sad 
How tenderly he wiped my tears away, 

While from his lips the words of gentle soothing 
In softest accents fell. 


How blest my evenings, too, when wintry blasts 
Were howling round our peaceful dwelling. 
O, it was sweet, the daily task performed, 
By the sweet hearth and cheerful fire to sit 
With him I lov’d, to view with glistening eye, 
And all a parent's fondness, the budding graces 
Of our little ones. 


Then ye had a father, 
My lovely babes—now more than helpless orphans ; 
Your mother more than widow’s grief has known: 
Yes, sharper pangs than those who mourn the dead 
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The following beautiful lines form no idle picture of the fancy. 
in affluence and refinement, and afterwards made happy in the husband of her choice, has been 
doomed at length to realize the sad reverse which is here described. 





How many a female, bred up inc 


hy 


Seiz’d on my breaking heart, when first I knew 
My lover—husband—O, my earthly all— 

Was dead to virtue—when I saw the man 

My soul too fondly loved, transformed to brute ; 
O, it was then I tasted gall and wormwood ! 
Then the world look’d dreary! fearful clouds 
Quick gathered round me: dark forebodings came, 
The grave before was terror; now it smil'd. 

I long’d to Jay me down in peaceful rest. 

There to forget my sorrows. But I liv’d: 

And, O, my God! what years of wo have followed! 
I feel my heart is broken. He who vow'd 

To cherish me—before God's altar vow'd— 

Has done the deed. And shall [ upbraid him 

The husband of my youthful days—the man 

To whom I gave my virgin heart away? 

Patient I'll bear it all. 


Peace, peace my heart! 
*Tis almost o’er. A few more stormy blasts, 
And then this shattered, sickly frame will fall, 
And sweetly slumber—where the weary rest— 
The wicked cease from troubling ! 











Hlusbé 


Or 
altho 
mors 
rain 
myse 
gath 


ploy! 


A HINT TO 


HUSBANDS, 


A HINT TO HUSBANDS; OR, A WIDOWER’S BEQUEST. 


jysbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church. I speak as unto wise men; jud 


ge ye, what I say.— The Bible 


{ Concluded. } 


One evening, an evening I shall never forget, 
sithough the remembrance brings nothing but re- 
morse and wo, we were sitting alone together. The 
rain had been falling all day, and I had occupied 
pyself with writing nearly the whole time. The 
oathering darkness obliged me to forego my em- 
sloyment until candlelight, and, folding my arms 
on my breast, [ sat gazing into the fire. There 
had been no quarrel between myself and Alice, and 
the common-place remarks about the weather, 
roads, etc. etc., had occasionally varied the silence 
of the hours. She had been sewing, but had put 
yo her work. I did not notice her appearance, but 
heard her sigh frequently. At length she rose 
from her seat, came behind me, and stroking back 
my hair, clasped her hands upon my forehead. I 
felt that she considered herself in error, and wished 
to call forth some acknowledgement on my part, by 
this tacit movement towards former confidence. [ 
was ina wayward humor. She stood thus some 
moments, but I took no notice; and presently said, 
— ‘Shall we have candles? I want to finish writ- 
ing.” 

She rang the bell, and resumed her seat. 

What would I now give to recall that evening! 
Those dear hands never again pressed my brow! 
She retired soon after, observing that she was in- 

isposed, and the next morning was in a high state 
of delirium. A messenger was despatched for her 
parents, and for many weeks they watched with me 
beside her bed, expecting every day to see her gen- 
tle spirit take its flight. 

Very slowly and gradually she grew better, and 
her anxious mother insisted on taking her home 
with her. Alice made no objection, and her phy- 
sician recommended a change of scene and her na- 
tive air. 

Strange as it must appear to the reader, that I 
should have been so blind, I must inform him that I 
never, fora single moment, connected the illness 
of my wife with my own demeanor. I had no 
sense of personal condemnation. I knew that I 
loved Alice more than my life, and was wholly un- 
conscious of being other than a kind, indulgent and 
aflectionate husband. Ihad, it is true, been a little 
vexed by her suspicions of my attachment, but her 
recent danger had banished from my heart every 
feeling unallied with pure tenderness. I was too 
wretched to affect stoicism, and her parents be- 
lieved me what I believed myself, the most devoted 
of husbands. They compared me with others whom 
they knew, and they gained by the contrast. I ac- 
companied my wife toher father’s, and remained with 
her severaldays. My attention to her was unremit- 
tng, and when I bade her farewell, intending to re- 
‘urnin a short time, her recovered cheerfulness made 


me hope that she was happy, and would soon be well. 
I ought to have had some explanation with her ere 
we parted; for, although I doubt not my devotion 
had proved her best medicine, and brought back 
those beaming smiles, which I then imagined were 
called forth by the scenes of her early years, the 
wound in her heart was dressed without being first 
probed; the dart was, therefore, unextracted, and 
left to corrode within. 
flamed her suffering. 


9 


Hence, reflection only in- 
At the moment of saying 
she trembled excessively, but, as she did 
not shed tears, nor express any desire for me to 
defer my departure, I attributed her agitation to 
momentary nervousness, and thinking I left her 
secure of tranquillity, pursued my journey. [ af- 
terwards learned that she wept much when I had 


“ adieu,’ 


gone; and her Bible, which, since her recovery 


from that terrifying delirium, had been her con- 
stant companion, appeared her chief comforter. Her 
friends believed her depression was the effect of 
debility; and happily for their peace, were never 
better informed. 

Important business, at this time, required my 
presence at home, but I determined to render my 
stay as brief as possible. I was very anxious about 
my wife; and, from the moment of my leaving her, 
a weight came upon my spirits, which I could not 
shake off’ I have since regarded it as a foreboding 
of the misfortune which was so soon to overwhelm 
me. My house seemed to me very lonely, and I 
missed my wife constantly. On the second day 
after my return, the hours were particularly wea- 
risome. It was a dull, drizzling Sabbath. I had 
not been able to attend to business, and had not 
then learned the blessedness and delight of com- 
munion with God, I scarcely knew how to “ lash 
the moments into speed.” When the evening ar- 
As 
I sat alone in my parlor, my eyes chanced to fall 
upon my wife’s writing-desk, and, merely to beguile 
the solitary hour, I determined to examine its con- 
tents. Some loose papers, which seemed to have 
been hastily thrown in, attracted my attention. 
They contained verses in the handwriting of Alice. 
I remembered to have heard, previous to our mar- 


rived, they seemed to increase in tediousness. 


riage, that she occasionally wrote poetry, but she 
had always playfully refused to permit me to see 
her productions at that time, and since our union I 
never thought to request it. 

The page, which first met my view, was dated, 
and I thus learned that the verses it contained, 
were traced about three months before Alice be- 
came my wife. ‘They were executed in a clear, 
beautiful hand, and I hurriedly perusedthem. There 
was another sheet, whose record evinced, that, 
either from weakness or emotion in the writer, the 
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pen had trembled over it. 
blotted out some of the words. 
ral stanzas as I read them. 


A HINT TO 


Tears, too, had also 
I present the seve- 
The first was entitled 


MUSINGS OF AN AFFIANCED BRIDE. 


The roses of summer have flourished and faded, 
And the season I so much delight in has past, 

The skies with the mists of October are shaded, 
And the forest's bright foliage is withering fast. 


Ere again into autumn the summer declines, 

And the garlands and wreaths shall be scattered and sere, 
Oh, where will the hand be that traces these lines— 

The spirit that pours its emotions forth here ? 


Will the future the present’s sweet promises keep, 
And as brilliant as hope the reality prove? 

Or shall the sad heart in its solitude weep, 
Disappointed of reaping its harvest of love ? 


Shall the chain of affection be rusted and dim ? 
What was taken for gold be but gilded at last ? 

Or, brightened and strengthen’d, still centre in him 
Round whom the light links are now trustingly cast ? 


Hope only can answer, encouraged by trust, 

For faith is the essence, the being of love, 
Deprived of it once it must crumble to dust, 

And the bosom it leaves but a wilderness prove. 


Awhile, and bleak winter shall visit the plain, 
Then spring into beauty awaken the earth, 
The roses of summer shed fragrance again, 
And autumn return to the place of my birth— 


And all things will look as at present they seem, © 
Sut yet, in that interval's fugitive flight, 

What changes may sweep o’er my destiny’s stream, 
What storms of emotion, of ruin and blight! 


Away, such sad thoughts! which the future would cloud, 
Hope and faith are the sentinels placed at its gate— 

I would not the seerets beyond it unshroud, 
But believe that affection shall brighten my fate. 


The second stanza had no title. The writer 
apparently thought only of expressing the burning 
emotions which were consuming the heart. It ran 
thus: 


One little year has numbered been, 
Since I became a trusting wife, 
And in that transient space I’ve seen, 
A world of bitterness and strife. 


Not outward strife—the conflict lies 
Within the chambers of my heart, 

Whence tears have made the radiant dyes 
Of early hope, long since depart. 


Yet, those around me deem me blest, 

And think my Jot with mercies crown’d, 
They cannot read my aching breast, 

The troubled depths of feeling sound. 


Tlow little can externals tend « 
To form our fate for weal or wo! 

The heart—the heart alone can lend 
To passing scenes a gloom or glow. 


And mine has disappointed proved— 
Now, what is life but weariness ! 


HUSBANDS. 


1 am not as I love, beloved, 
And cannot, if I would, love less. 


I try to place my lot by those 
Whose way is strew’d with care and grief 
And think that mine are fancied woes— 
But this atfords me no relief, 


It is not that my husband’s voice 
Hath lost its kind and cheerful tone, 
I feel that I am still his choice, 
Of all, perchance, he e’er hath known, 


But there’s a change—I always felt, 
The shadow of a change I'd see, 

And fancy’s rainbow visions melt 
Already from my destiny. 


And yet I cannot tell him this !— 
Is it his fault, I have no power 
To constitute this earthly bliss? 
And charm from loneliness each hour ? 


Is it his fault, when duty’s call 

No longer draws him from my side, 
My smile hath lost its former thrall, 

The wife’s less pleasing than the bride? 


Is it his fault, if he enjoy 
Another’s converse more than mine? 
That home’s exciteless pleasures cloy, 
And he desires abroad to shine? 


*Tis true he once ne’er seem’d content 
Unless with me—now, when my heart 

Has with each hope his image blent, 
Made it of every thought a part— 


nd I could linger by his side 
Forever—happy with my lot, 

He leaves me for a walk or ride, 
For hours, to solitude and thought. 


Nor asks he how those lonely hours, 
Were in his absence whiled away, 
Although it taxes all my powers 
To cheat the melancholy day, 


I know he marks my alter’d brow, 
And thinks that without cause I’m sad, 
And says, if friends could see me now, 
They'd deem my heart in sorrow clad. 


And I have hinted what I feel, 

Hoping his heart would guess the rest; 
Perchance [ should not thus reveal 

The weakness of an aching breast. 


But, kindly though he chides my fears, 
There scems a want of sympathy, 
And oft with bitter scalding tears 
I almost wish my destiny 


Unlink’d with his—and he had left 
My heart within its early home ; 
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Its depths unstirred, its peace unreft, 
Nor lured me from those scenes to roam 


Oh! but that midst this weary gloom, 

One thought at times my pathway cheers, 
{| could desire the tranquil tomb, 

To take me in my spring-time years 


'Tis this—that God perchance designs 
Thus to attract my heart to Him, 

And oft my weary spirit pines 
For earth no earthborn clouds can dim. 


The Bible speaks of such a light, 
T’o cheer the darkest saddest lot, 

Though when my path with hope was bright, 
My heedless soul desired it not. 


Now when the star which lit my sky 
Is shadowed o’er, I seek its ray— 
Saviour of sinners, hear my cry, 
And turn my spirit’s night to day! 


Ere I concluded the perusal of those melancholy 
expressions of an aching and crushed heart, a new 
light seemed to penetrate my brain, and I awoke 
from my long dream of thoughtlessness to sleep 
thusno more. I hastily reviewed my married life, 
recalled as far as 1 could every look, word, and 
action of my wife, and held deep and earnest com- 
munion with myself. A Bible lay on the table. 
I took it up, and, directed [ doubt not by the hand 
of God, opened to the fifth chapter of Paul’s epistle 
tothe Ephesians. I read it twice, and carefully 
pondered its meaning. Involuntarily, 1 fell upon 
ny knees, and vowed in that silent hour to act out 
the husband whose portraiture hedrew. Vainand 
presumptuous mortal! Blind to my own weakness 
and inability, I promised in my own strength! 
Justly, but fearfully, was my arrogance chastised! 
I had purposed starting in two more days for the 
residence of Mr. Wallingford. I now determined 
to forestall my intentions and set out with the en- 
suing dawn. JT threw myself on a sofa, and tried to 
take repose, but could not. My dreams were dis- 
turbed by confused and distressing images. I rose 
hastily, called up my groom, and had my horse sad- 
dled. When the sun arose, I was in the neighbor- 
hood of my wife. As [ approached the house I 
checked my speed, and meditated on the best course 
of announcing my arrival without alarming the 
treasured object of my every thought. I had re- 
solved to dispel the illusion which darkened her 
happiness, by tearing the veil from my heart and 
revealing to her all its emotions. As I pictured 
her past suffering and her present sadness, I was 
restlessly impatient for the moment of explanation 
‘oarrive. As I drew nearer to the dwelling of her 
‘ather, I discerned several persons passing hurriedly 
aout the premises, and perceived a horse at the 
gate prepared for travelling. 


I pressed eagerly forward, and a sensation of 
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sickness came over me. 


Mr. Wallingford, accom- 
panied by a servant holding a horse-whip, crossed 
the threshold of the outer hall, as I reached the 
lawn. He was speaking earnestly. Suddenly his 
eyes rested on my figure; he started, stood one 
moment irresolute, and then hastily came to meet 
me. Heclasped my hand warmly, attempted to 
reply to my frantic interrogations, and burst into 
tears. ‘enderly, very tenderly, he broke to me 
the heart-rending intelligence. I wasa father, but 
would soon cease to be a husband. 
dying. 

I felt, at this miserable moment, that, to see Alice 
alive was more than 1 merited; and, linked with 
the deep consciousness of my own exceeding un- 
worthiness, came the first really grateful emotion I 
had ever experienced towards the Author of my 
being. The physician permitted my approach to 
the bedside of his patient, for he deemed her beyond 
the influence of agitation, and I would not be with- 
held. She lay in what seemed, to my unpractised 
eye, a sweet and placid slumber, and an angelic 
smile sat like a seal upon her lips, whose coral hue 
strikingly contrasted with the extreme paleness of 
her countenance. ‘There was no contraction about 
the brow, no symptom of painful struggles with 
man’s last adversary. The hope, which, even in 
its withering, I had pressed to my bleeding heart, 
suddenly revived, and shed some drops of balsam 
there. The commisserating father of my Alice 
read in my eager eye the convulsion of my feelings 
and his mournful glance brought back my anguish. 
My wife had held no communion with those around 
her for two hours. I knelt beside her, and conjured 
her to speak to me, addressing her by every epithet 
of tenderness my bursting heart could dictate, but 
she gave no response. Yet believe, ay, I must 
believe, she recognized me, though her power of 


My wife was 


utterance was gone; for her eyes, which had been 
partially closed, opened, and were fixed upon me; 
and, though their g2ze was expressionless, there 
was, I am sure, a slight tremor about the mouth, 
evincing an effort to speak to me. But no sound 
reached my ear; no returning flush on that fair 
cheek, no change of countenance told of emotion at 
the sight of her husband. Once how many indica- 
tions of her love had passed unnoticed and unac- 
knowledged! now, when the most trifling token 
would have been purchased with a world, and trea- 
sured as invaluable, it could not be won! 

But why prolong this sad narration? She passed 
away gently in that quiet slumber, like a wearied 
child composed to sleep. The doctor said she died 
of weakness only; that there was no other sign of 
disease. But Z knew that her’s was the sickness 
of the heart. What but her recent illness had 
caused her debility, and what had been the source 
of that illness but mental grief? They told me 
that, ere she became insensible, she had left a mes- 
sage forme. IJt was this: that “I must prepare to 


She had 


meet her in the home of the redeemed.” 
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believed when we parted that she should see me 
no more. She had anticipated death, and was re- 
signed to its approach. Her indisposition, as well 
the blighting of her early hopes, liad been sancti- 
fied to her spirit’s interests, and she had earnestly 
sought and happily obtained, the peace for which 
she pined—The peace of God. 

Many years have gone by since I stood beside 
the coffined form of my beloved wife. [then vowed 
to lavish on her child the love, whose manifestations 
only, had been wanting to the mother. But | 
needed many lessons to qualify me for the duties 
of a father. I had erred in the discharge of the 
obligations of one relation ; how fearfully erred, the 
sad memories destined to shadow an existence too 
truly proved! I resolved, and this time resolved 
in the strength of a higher Power, and the humility 
of a chastened spirit, to err in noother. Iwas now 
the guardian of an immortal and accountable being, 
and sensible that I was myself unfitted to render 
up my personal account to heaven. A change must 
pass over the character of the man, a deep, a rad- 
ical, an entire change, before the father’s duties 
could be fulfilled. In the first hours of my irrepar- 
able bereavement I was too much engrossed by my 
heart’s anguish to recognize any alleviation in the 
fact of my daughter’s existence. But in the act of 
seeking pardon for my past offences, and supplicat- 
ing some rays of the peace which had cheered the 
last days of my Alice’s brief pilgrimage, and illu- 
mined her passage to the better land, to dawn upon 
my soul, my helpless infant rose before my mind’s 
eye. Iwas strengthened and encouraged to plead 
for grace, to rear her for the home of angels, the 
companion of the pure in spirit. A new affection 
was awakened in my bosom, sweet, tender, holy 
and sublime. The mother had paSsed into the 
skies, but her child remained, a legacy of love, to 
redeem the poverty ofa rifled world, and buy back 
happiness to my desolate and melancholy soul. I 
wept in very gratitude to God for such a precious 
bequest, and received it as a pledge of his readiness 
to forgive and save. I had never thought my chas- 
tisement unjust, even while I bowed beneath its 
weight. My inconsideration, as a husband, I felt 
deserved a severe rebuke, and, although the iron 
pierced and lacerated, it broke the heart of stone, 
and freed the imprisoned spirit from its petrifying 
influence. 

The wasted abilities, the abused privileges, and 
the unimproved opportunities of the years that I had 
told, were all confessed and deplored; but on no 
page of the dark record did my tears so abundantly 
fall as the mournful episode of my married life! | 
had heedlessly and wilfully pledged myself, in the 
presence of God and human witnesses, to the fulfil- 
inent of obligations whose character I had never 
pondered, much !ess understood. I had broken my 
vows immediately on their utterance. I had not 
once seriously inquired of my own heart how they 
were to be faithfully kept. That they involved 


solemn duties and responsibilities, and, conse, ’ 
demanded appropriate qualifications, was ti 
idea that intruded itself, save as a vague, jndis 


impalpable speculation. I expected to add 
happiness, but, beyond that anticipation, jj 
settled plan. I was content to share the < 

and the practice of those who had preceded yy 
the altar, and, only when I was about to Jose ; 
title of husband, realized its solemn and interss) 
engagements. No marvel, then, that I should dew:-. 
to save others from such a fatal lethargy, and a 
morseful awaking. From the moment that relic 
shed its sweet and renovating influence oyer , ‘ 


spirit, | determined to endeavor to render my 
faults productive of benefit to my fellow men, and. 
possible, persuade them to profit by my experie: 

I have, therefore, constantly and closely obsery, 
conduct of those around me, holding the relatioy | 
deem so fraught with the elements of bliss or \ 
Much, alas! have I seen to condemn and to dep! 
and earnestly have I sought to extract the drop 
gall, incidiously mingling in the cup of domestic | 
piness. [ have reason to believe that my efforts 
been often effectual, and inexperience has been 
structed and inconsideration corrected by my 
sel. But cases calling for admonition are perpet 
occurring throughout our land, and I would 
my voice sound its warning monitory peal by every 
hearth-stone ; therefore I have traced my histor 
here as a bequest to husbands, when I shal! | 
entered my eternal rest. Methinks the conse 
ness that it is dispelling the shadows from 
darkened household, or removing the thorns fr 
one aching bosom, will enhance my enjoyment: 
in heaven. But in presenting these pages to ! 
world, I wish to be understood as addressing 1 
of sense and sensibility only. I am wel! conv: 
that there are husbands who would read my 
story without one emotion of sympathy, ani t 
away with a sneer from the lessons it incu! 
There are others, so degraded by vice and ha: 
by selfishness, that they need sterner and 
fearful means than I command, to teach them | 
violated duties. With any who trample ws 
on the solemn vows of the marriage covenan', 
wilfully abuse and torture those whose ¢ 
they rule, [ have no controversy. I leave them \ 
an almost hopeless prayer, that some power | 
yet reclaim them, but assured that an appeal fr 
me would be worse than impotent. My addres 
intended for those who desire to make t! 
hearts happy, that look to them, for weal or 
through life’s checkered pilgrimage. Harth 
few sorrows that affection cannot solace or rend! 
tolerable. But wounded love causes a shadow © 
come over the brightest and fairest lot. Let, (1 
the husband, who would gather flowers around | 
domestic altar cherish their growth, and wate, !°*' 
any deleterious influence infect the atmosphere ® 
cause their withering. ‘To preserve cheerlulnes 
and goo l-temper in his wife, he should exhibit them 
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vimself. If he desires that others should treat her 
with respect, let him, in public as well as private, 
evince a regard for sentiments and feelings. A 
contemptuous oF careless word, a reproof before 
vitneeses, or an attempt to excite a laugh, at her 
expense, has struck a dart to the bosom of many a 
sensitive wife. God seems to have designed woman 
»s the refiner and softener of the hardier nature of 
man, and, therefore, constituted her with more 
delicacy (not more depth) of sensibility, and a 
keener perception of the small courtesies which 
sweeten and embellish without adding to the in- 
trinsic value of social intercourse. A _ female, 
whose deportment is rude and unpolished, is dis- 
gusting even toa man who has not been accustomed 
toregard manner as indicative of character. He 
cannot or he will not believe that refinement of 
mind and heart can be omitted with such an exte- 
rior. Are not the weaker sex, then, excusable, if, 
with their quicker sense of deficiency in the “ mi- 
nor morals” of life, they fail to discriminate between 
the indications of feeling and feeling itself! Woman 
looks up to man for protection, instruction and sup- 
port; and, when she becomes a wife, depends upon 
her husband entirely for her happiness. _If tender- 
ness, and sympathy, and consideration are wanting 
on his part, no other qualities can supply their place. 
He may be richly encowed with genius ; knowledge 
may pour her treasures at his feet, and fame may 
twine a diadem for his brow; yea, many virtues 
may adorn his character, and yet the wife who ac- 
knowledges all those lofty gifts, and listens with 
approving pride to his praises may be a wretched 
woman. She feels him to be deficient in those 
tender and indulgent sensibilities, on whose ima- 
gined existence her castle of felicity was reared, 
and, missing in his habitual demeanor those mani- 
festations of special interest so dear to affection, 
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throws up her hopes of earthly bliss at once. Could 
he be made sensible of the defect, which, perhaps 
may be only in his manner, and be willing to cor- 
rect it, how much of brightness would be added to 
the lustre of his own lot! 

Conjugal happiness is necessarily reflective. It 
is impossible that one of the parties can be misera- 
ble without communicating sadness to the other, 
unless there is deception, and the best sustained 
deception cannot long elude discovery in so near a 
relation. The heart will betray itself. There 
ought to be sympathy between a man and his wife 
in every thing—sympathy as perfect as our limited 
perceptions of each other’s emotions will permit us 
to feel. To ensure this, there must not only be 
entire frankness, unreserved confidence, but a care- 
ful studying of the respective traits, in order to 
conform to the taste and respond to the wishes. 
This must, of course, be a mutual effort. 
rocated love makes it easy. In woman, sympathy 
appears an instinct. I have rarely seen a wife 
without it, except in the one particular of mistak- 
ing the extent of the husband’s regard for himself, 
and then she was blinded by the intensity of her 
interest. 

In man, it requires cultivation and encourage- 
ment. He has less acquaintance generally with 
the more delicate mechanism of the human heart, 
and its intricate windings and shades of feeling. 
But mn him I have observed it exquisitely developed. 

I have now extended my remarks beyond their 
proposed lunits, but shall not regret trespassing so 
long upon the patience of my readers, if 1 may in- 
dulge the hope of having added a single mite to the 
treasury of experience, which will circulate for the 
happiness of others. I will indulge that hope. I 
“cast my bread upon the waters.” May it “ be seen 
after many days.” 


Recip- 
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THE FLOWER. 


BY J. MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


You’re spinning for my lady, Worm! 
Silk garments for the fair ; 

‘ou’re spinning rainbows for a fori 
More beautiful than air, 

When air is bright with sunbeams, 
And morning mists arise 

l'rom woody vales, and mountain streams, 
To blue autumnal skies. 


You're training for my lady, Flower! 
You’re opening for my love— 

The glory of her summer bower, 
While sky-larks soar above. 

Go, twine her locks with rose-buds, 
Or breathe upon her breast ; 
While zephyrs curl the water-floods, 
And “ar the haleyon’s nest. 


But O! there is another worm 
E’er long will visit her, 

And revel on her lovely form, 
In the dark sepulchre ; 

Yet from that sepulchre shall spring 
A flower as sweet as this; 
Hard by, the nightingale shall sing, 
Soft wings its petals kiss. 


Frail emblems of frail beauty ye ; 
In beauty who would trust? 

Since all that charms the eye must be 
Consigned to worms and dust. 

Yet, like the flower that decks her tomb, 
Her spirit shall quit the clod, 

And shine in amaranthine bloom 
Fast by the throne of God! 
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The following amusing sketch of a would- 
be aristocratic English family, travelling in 
France, is capital. We have somewhat abridg- 
ed it from the original, but not so as to detract 
from its general interest. We have also had 
the passages in French, with which it is a 
good deal interlarded, translated especially for 
the columns of the Garland and added in the 
way of notes. 

“ And here we are, then! actually in Paris! and 
in a very tolerably decent-looking hotel too,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Roberts, looking round with great 
complacency upon the mirrors, alabaster, and or- 
molu, which adorned the room. “ And I must say 
that from first to last I do think that I have man- 
aged better than most people could have done. 
Here we are all just as gay and as fresh as the 
morning we set out, without a single packet stolen 
or lost, and without one disagreeable accident, 
excepting, indeed, the absurd whim of that fool, 
Stephen, taking it into his head that he must go 
home again because he could not get porter. That’s 
the only disagreeable thing that has happened to 
us, isn’t it?” 

“And I don’t call that disagreeable at all, my 
dear,” replied her husband. ‘Depend upon it we 
shall do very well without him. And you have 
brought us to a very beautiful room, that is certain, 
Mrs. Roberts. And now, what are we to donext ?” 

“ The first thing that I shall do will be tochange 
my dress, and take a walk in these lovely Tuileries 
gardens,” said the young Mr. Roberts. 

‘‘ Yes, my dearest Edward! Those are the far- 
famed gardens of the Tuileries; I give you great 
credit for recognizing them so immediately. You 
are your mother’s own son, Edward,” said Mrs. 
Roberts, giving him a maternal tap upon the cheek. 

“Why should not we go too, mamma?” de- 
manded her eldest daughter. ‘ The day is so very 
lovely that it would be a shame to lose it.” 

“T delight in your eagerness, my dear love, to 
enjoy the charming scenes to which I have brought 
you; for even the day is as much French as the 
Tuileries themselves. I knew very well what I 
was about, didn’t I? But as to our all setting off 
to show ourselves in the gardens of the Tuileries 
before we have bought a single thing, or even un- 
packed what we have brought with us, I can’t say 
that I think it a good plan at all. If we had Ste- 
phen with us, indeed, to walk behind you, it would 
not signify so much ; but if I were Edward, I posi- 
tively would not take you out in your travelling 
bonnets; they were very pretty when you set out, 
but they are a good deal the worse for the wear, I 
can tell you.” 

“Then what cre we to do first, my dear?” de 
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manded Mr. Roberts, a little fretfully. “This 
very gay looking room, to be sure, and it has . 
very pretty look out; but that’s no reason wi . 
should sit up here all day with our hands befor, 
“If you begin to grumble, Mr. Roberts, leg 
the thing up altogether. It is too b: ad, exerting 
myself as I do for you all, that I should be re pro . 
ed so very bitterly because the thi ngs can't be 
unpacked the very moment wearrive! [ must 
the master or mistress of the house. Pein it 
will be better to see both of them, and when | } 
asked them all particulars respecting the rent Ce 
their rooms by the month, or perhaps by the year, 
I shall be able to decide whether it will be bette 
to remain here, or immediately seek for private 
lodgings. Ring the bell, Mr. Roberts, if you please, 
Every thing is so excessively cheap in France, 
that I dare say we shall find that we can very well 
afford to live at this comfortable hotel, if we lik ke it,” 
* ‘Do make haste about it, then, mamma!” ex. 


is 


ve 


“itis seally we dull sitting here and voctondh not thing g,” 

“You are such a dear lively creature, Avatha, 
that I always excuse your being a little impatient, 
Ring the bell, Mr. Roberts, can’t you ?” 

“T have rang it, my dear,” replied her admira- 
ble partner, merely raising his brows a little as she 
raised her voice. 

“Then ring again, sir, if you please.” 

He did so, and after the interval of, what ap- 
peared to the impatient party, many minutes, a 
waiter answered the summons. ‘“ Vous étes une 
servante, je crois?” said Mrs. Roberts, interroga 
tively—* seulement une servante ?’’* 

It is very rarely indeed that a French man or 
a French woman either is seen to laugh at the 
blunders made by foreigners when attempting to 
speak their language; however much their pretty 
idiom, of which they are justly proud, may be bac- 
ly spoken, they contrive, with admirable politeness, 
and most extraordinary command of muscle, to g1\' 
no indication whatever of the amusement occasi0n- 
ed thereby. But the unfortunate waiter flow a‘- 
dressed by Mrs. Roberts was not proof against this 
attack upon his dignity of sex, and in spite of ® 
his efforts, he showed his teeth as he answercé, 
“ Pardon, madame, je suis un garcon.”+ 

‘What does the idiot mean?” exclaimed Mr 
Roberts, with great indignation. “ A boy, indeed ! 
Great fool! J'ai besoin de votre maitre, et de votre 
maitresse. Dizez & eux de monter ’escalier @ '° 
parler.”’t 





* Mrs. Roberts mistakes the gender of the noun, and act 
ly asks the waiter, if he is not a serrant- -maid ! ! Roberts 
‘You are a servant-maid, I believe?” said Mrs. Kove! 
intertagative ly,—‘* simply a servant- maid?” 
t “ Pardon me, madam, I am a boy.” 
t I wish to see your master and your mistress. 
to come up stairs to speak to me. 
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«Oui, madame,” said the man, hurrying out of 
the room with less command of feature than is 
ysually found in persons of his class and country, 
and which, if displayed before his employers, would 
pave very properly ensured his instant dismissal as 
proving him utterly unfit for the situation of waiter 
stan hotel deriving its principa! emoluments from 
pe reception of English travellers. The mission 
vith which he was charged was so far successful 
that it brought the mistress of the mansion to the 
oresence of Mrs. Roberts. We will not follow the 
iialogue which ensued through all its verbal nice- 
‘ies: it is sufficient to say, that by the help of Miss 
Agatha it at length became evident to her mamma 
that their present gay abode must be exchanged 
for one considerably less costly, and that the sooner 
the movement was made the better chance there 
would be of her finding herself able to keep her 
often pledged promise, of living in an elegant style 
without running the slightest risk of exceeding 
their income. She, therefore, dismissed the ele- 
cant landlady. 

"Mrs. Roberts would not have confessed the fact 
for much, but the truth is, that for a few moments 
she felt considerably at a loss as to what she ought 
todo next. To have asked the opinion of her hus- 
band would have been a sort of domestic innovation 
exceedingly unpalatable, and perhaps dangerous ; 
but, after a little reflection, she very cleverly hit 
upon a tone of general consultation which, without 
the slightest degradation, gave her the amiable ap- 
pearance of wishing to please every body. ‘ Now, 
then,” she said, with a gay and good-humored smile, 
“now then let us put it to the vote. What are we 
to do next, in order to settle ourselves permanently 
inthe most agreeable manner. J am quite ready 
tohear every body’s opinion; only observing, be- 
ore any of you begin to speak, that I will not con- 
sent to stay here beyond one night. ! believe I 
am pretty quick in finding out people’s characters, 
and [ will venture to say that the woman who has 
Just left the room is one of the most audacious and 
unprineipled cheats that ever tred the earth. I kept 
my temper with her, as you all saw, never once 
telling her that I would see her and her house, and 
‘ll the finery in it, buried in the bottomless pit, 
nither than stay in it. I certainly was very angry, 
vecause 1 so well know that the terms she asked 
vere not only very high and very unreasonable, 
wut totally out of the common way; and that it was 
uly because she saw something about us which 
nade her conclude we were people of consequence, 
‘uat she did so. Now then, give me all your opin- 
wos; what must we do next?” 

Noone seemed in haste to answer the question 
“condescendingly put, but after the pause of a 
“gute or two both the young ladies spoke at the 
“me moment, the eldest saying, “I am sure I 
‘on't know,” and the youngest “I am sure I can’t 
The father of the family took still longer to 
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reflect before he spoke, but then there was some- 
thing like a valuable hint in what he said. “I 
wonder, my dear, if there are any such things as 
advertisements in Paris ?”’ were the words he slow- 
ly and rather timidly uttered, by no means certain 
that he should not be chided for an absurdity. 

“Certainly, my dear, there are advertisements, you 
may be very sure of that, but the worst of it is, you 
see, that we do not exactly know where to look for 
them. But where there is a will there is always a 
way,’ and Mrs. Roberts again rang the bell. [It was 
now an older man who answered it, and one who pro- 
bably thought himself proof against any French the 
lady could speak. She made known her wants in 
bad French, and was soon provided with several 
newspapers. One of them, printed in English, she 
instantly took possession of, civilly pushing across 
the table to her husband half-a-dozen French pa- 
pers, unmindful of, or indifferent to, the fact that 
he could not read them. There was equal clever- 
ness in the rapidity with which, at a glance, Mrs. 
Roberts perceived the invaluable nature of the pub- 
lication she held in her hand, and in the manner 
with which she concealed her joy at the discovery 
under the semblance of indifference. 

* After all, my dear, I think the best thing we can 
do will be to set off in our travelling dresses as we 
are, and look at some lodgings,” and as she spoke she 
rolled up the precious paper and put it into her bag. 

“ Just let me have a look at that newspaper first, 
my dear,” said Mr. Roberts; an English paper will 
be quite a treat.” 

“ You can’t stay to read papers now, Mr. Roberts. 
I tell you we shall be ruined if we stay in this hor- 
ribly cheating house, and if you will just trust to 
me, I’l] answer for it I will find out some lodgings 
that will do for us before night.” 

Mr. Roberts must have been a much less wise 
man than he really was, had he attempted any re- 
monstrance. He knew his place better, and imme- 
diately answered, “] am quite ready, my dear.” 

“Come, then, girls! I suppose you will like to 
come, too? Let us go and put our bonnets on.” 
While thus employed in the sanctuary of her own 
apartment, it occurred to Mrs. Roberts that it 
would be impossible for her without a guide to find 
out the different streets referred to in the advertise- 
ment. In this difficulty she asked the advice of 
her eldest daughter, who replied, 

“If | were you, mamma, I would take a hack- 
ney coach,” replied the young lady. 

“ Certainly, [ will take a hackney coach,” re- 
plied her mother, “ if,’ she added, with a little 
embarrassment, “if there are any.” 

“Qh! there are lots, mamma!” exclaimed beth 
her daughters at once. ‘“ That was one that 
brought us from the diligence. Did you not see 
the number?” said Maria. 

Thus reminded, Mrs. Roberts, who at that time 
did certainly feel a little overpowered by all she 
had undertaken, recovered her composure, and 
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wisely resigning her paper to Agatha, for the pur- 
pose of studying the names of the streets, she or- 
dered a coach. 

Miss Agatha pronounced the names of the vari- 
ous streets and the numbers of various houses very 
distinctly, and the coachman obeyed the orders 
given with such celerity, that in the course of about 
two hours they had seen no less than eight sets of 
apartments, among which one was selected as 
being in all respects likely to suit them. The bar- 
gain for one month certain was speedily made, and 
the party drove back to their hotel in high spirits, 
and with the comfortable persuasion that all their 
difficulties were over. 

‘Pay the coachman, my dear,” said Mrs. Roberts, 
addressing her husband. 

“ Ask him how much, Agatha,” said that obe- 
dient functionary, addressing in his turn his accom- 
plished eldest daughter. 

The man put himself in the attitude of one who 
has a calculation to make, tucking his whip under 
his left arm, and extending the fingers of his left 
hand, while with the fore-finger of the right he 
began to mutter the name of a street over each ex- 
tended finger. But these, though he included the 
thumb, were not sufficient for his purpose, and he 
therefore shifted his whip and recommenced the 
same process, only reversing the order of his hands; 
and having thus reached the fourth finger of his 
right hand, he made a French bow, and said, with a 
French smile, “ Treize francs et demi, mademoi- 
selle, et puis, le petit pour boire.””* 

Agatha translated the man’s words very faithful- 
ly for the benefit of her papa, adding, however, that 
she thought it extravagantly dear. 

‘* Dear!” repeated her comely parent, his florid 
complexion deepening to crimson—* dear! it is the 
most audacious imposition thatever was attempted. 
Mrs. Roberts, my dear, step back for a minute,” he 
added, raising his voice so as to overtake Ins re- 
treating lady. “I°or goodness’ sake just tell me what 
Iam todo? This fellow here asks thirteen franks 
and a half, and something over for a drink, though 
we have not been gone from this door above two 
hours by my watch at the very utmost.” 

“ Asks, Mr. Roberts! How can you be so silly ? 
What does it signify what he asks! Of course we 
know that the French are the greatest rogues upon 
earth. You will just pay him the proper fare, if 
you please, and not a farthing more. Something 
for drink, indeed! Pay him his fare, Mr. Roberts, 
I tell you, and nothing more.” 

“ But how am I to know, my dear, what his fare 
is?’ demanded her husband. 

“Good gracious! 
the house ?” 

By the help of Agatha this was done; and the 
waiter she applied to, after exchanging a few words 
wih the coachman, assured her that he was asking 


* Thirteen francs and a half, Miss, and then something for 
a drink. 
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Can’t you ask the people of 


no more than his due. The anger and ; indignation 
of Mrs. Roberts were far too great to permit 
making any inquiries respecting the nature of ; 
charge, beyond the fact of its amount, and as ¢) 
had twice in her life resisted with success ay o, 
bitant charge from a London hackney-coachts) 
she instantly determined to try her ski] jn the 
same manner in Paris. Neither the coachinay . s 
the waiter, whose judgment in the case she }ya 
so vehemently rejected, appeared at all averse; 
her having recourse to legal authority to settle the 
matter, but on the contrary, as soon as they 
came aware that such was her wish, they afforded 
all the information necessary for immediately mak. 
ing the application she desired. ‘The process by 
which the question was decided was a very sy. 
mary one, consisting of a question on her part, of 
rather on that of her daughter, and an answer on 
that of the magistrate to whom she had applied, 
Nothing could be more explicit than this answer, 
which assured her that the charge made was » 
fectly correct,—as, according to her own admis 
conveyed by the lips of her fair daughter, she | had 
been driven to eight different houses, where sic 
had stopped, and finally to the hotel from whence 
she had set out. Nothing could exceed the exp). 
citness of this sentence, unless it were the polite- 
ness with which it was pronounced. The magis- 
trate obligingly took the trouble of making the ca!- 
culation of nine times thirty sous for her satisfie- 
tion, and then told her that the petit pour Loire 
was a matter of custom, but not of right, and that 
she might, if she choose it, refuse to give it. He 
then very good-naturedly proceeded to point out t 
the ladies the blunder they had made in not taking 
the coach by the hour, as, without this precaution, 
every stoppage may be Jegally reckoned a separate 
fare. All this, though with studious civility av- 
dressed to both ladies, was understood only by th 
younger one, Mrs. Roberts listening with ears 
which helped her but little, but with eyes that 
flashed unmitigated indignation on the speaser; 
and when he ceased, or rather before, she burst 
forth with the expression of feeling she could 1 
longer control, exclaiming, ‘ Vous étes, ute, ¢! 
tout, de voleurs, et rascals, monsieur, et soyez sure 
que je disais tout cela a tout la monde.”* 

Miss Agatha, notwithstanding that she fuly 
shared the family reverence for her mother’s powers 
as a woman of business, wasa good deal shocked « 
this attack upon a gentleman who had comport 
himself with so much politeness, and she ventur i 
to pronounce a gentle remonstrance in her 
ther’s ear, concluding with an earnest request 
that, as the business was ended, she would with 
draw. 
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“Don’t be impertinent, Agatha,” replied the 
dignant Mrs. Roberts, shaking her off. “! kn W 


quite as well as you do what this audacious fel.ow 
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* You are—one and all—thieves and rascals, Monsieur, 3 


be you sure that [ shall proclaim that fact to all the wor!’ 
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means by his bows and his smiles, and he shall 
know that 1 do, too, before I stir a step.” | 

Then turning fiercely towards the magistrate, 
ae said in a voice that brought every eye upon her, 
and there were many in the office, 

« Monsieur, nous suis pas si ignorant pour non 
avoir le raison pour votre maniere A ma fille. 
Vous voulez faire de l'amour a elle, monsieur. Je 
sais comment comprendre tout cela parfaitement. 
Mais si vous venez prés de notre maison pour aucun 
excuse dans la monde, je prendre soin de dire tout 
ce histoire 4 l’ambassadeur de 1|’Angleterre.’* 
Having pronounced these words in a voice very pe- 
culiarly loud and distinct, she took her daughter's 
arm under her own, and stalked out of the room. 


[must not attempt to follow my dear country- 
woman and her family step by step, although, if I did 
so, | should find that there wasscarcely a single trans- 
action in which they were engaged, during the first 
few weeks of their residence in Paris, which would 
not recall some trait by which the generally received 
theory respecting English manners on the continent 
might be accounted for. But we must content our- 
selves by a specimen, taken here and there at 
intervals, which may suffice to enable an acute 
reader to guess at the rest. 

The apartment hired by Mrs. Roberts was really 
very handsome, and though not quite so cheap as 
she had anticipated, she speedily discovered, not 
only that it was cheaper than a London house, but 
that three servants in Paris did quite as well as 
fuur in London, nay, as well as four and a half, or 
in other words, as four and a page, which was the 
extent of their London establishment. ‘The use of 
a carriage, too, if skilfully managed, so as to make 
halfdays do instead of whole ones, appeared now 
tobe within reach of their income, which it had 
never been befure, even when that income was con- 
siderably larger than at present; so that, on the 
whole, the Roberts family were exceedingly well 
ecntented with the change they had made. Mrs. 
Roberts, in particular, who had certainly not ob- 
tained her high renown as an excellent manager 
without at least deserving a part of it, very soon 
became aware of one very important feature in the 
organization of English society abroad. 

“{t is easy enough,” said she to her admiring 
husband—* it is easy enough, my dear, to see why 
and how it is that people contrive to get so much 
more into company abroad than at home. The 
moment, you know, that one made a good new 
acquaintance in London, one I mean that was worth 
cultivating and keeping up, one had to send them 

an invitation to dinner; and here, you have but to 
open your eyes a little in order to perceive that no 
such expense is necessary. This makes an immense 
difference, Mr. Roberts.” 


— . 


* Monsieur, we are not so ignoyant as not to know the rea- 
Sonof your politeness to my daughter. You wish to make 
love to her, Monsieur. I understand all that. But if you come 
hear our house, with any excuse in the world, [ will be careful 
to inform the English Ambassador of the whole affair ! 
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“Immense, indeed, my dear!” replied Mr. Ro- 
berts, very cordially. ‘* Do you remember the fish- 
monger’s bills! mercy on me! How I hated the 
sightofthem! And the poulterer’s, and the green- 
grocer’s, and the wine-merchant’s bills. 
real ruination, my dear.” 


It was the 


“ Yes, to be sure; it was all ruin, that was the 
real truth; and I saw plainly enough, before I ever 
thought of coming abroad, that as nothing but dinner 
parties ever will bring decent men to one’s house— 
at Jeast, in England, | mean—it was out of the 
question that our poor dear girls, with all their 
beauty and accomplishments, would ever have a 
fair chance there.” 

* Quite true, my dear, quite true. I certainly do 
enjoy the seeing you make one gay acquaintance 
after another, without ever hearing the old tune— 
‘Mr. Roberts we must have a dinner party.’ It 
certainly is a good relief, | won't deny it.” 

* And I am not going to deny it either, | promise 
you,”’ returned the lady ; “and, moreover, I think 
we are getting on admirably. Lady Morton and 
Lady Foreton both told me last night at the em- 
bassy, that they hoped to have the pleasure of mak- 
ing our acquaintance. Did not my scheme about 
the letter answer beautifully, Mr. Roberts ?”’ 

“What! the letter that our good apothecary got 
for you to the embassy! Yes, faith did it, my dear. 
We have been here but six weeks, and we have 
got to two magnificent parties there already ; and 
then again the not being obliged to ask the givers 


in return makes a monstrous difference in my judg- 
ment in the pleasure of being invited.” 
“ No doubt about it, Mr. Roberts. 
am sure, that there is any want of hospitality in 
either of us: and as for the dear girls, and Ndward, 
too, they never used to enjoy any parties so much 


It is not, I 


as those given at home, so that we have no cause, 
any of us, to reproach ourselves on that score. But 
the truth is, that where there are young people to 
be set off to the best advantage, the dress, and the 
carriage, and the hair-dressers, and all the rest of 
it, do run away with an immense deal of money.” 


* 


“Pray, mamma, did Lady Morton and Lady 
Foreton really say they hoped to make our acquaint- 
ance !” demanded Maria, as soon as her father was 
out of the way. “ Because, if they did, I think it 
is exceedingly wrong to let to-day pass over with- 
out leaving cards.” 

“They certainly did say it, Maria, and I know 
why, too. I have found out thet they are both 
widows, that they are cousins, and that they live to- 
gether. Moreover, I know into the bargain that 
Lady Foreton, who they say has been beautiful, 
has been a good deal talked of, and that Lady Mor- 
ton did not live with her husband during the last 
year or two of his life; and now they have taken 
very beautiful apartments together in the Rue de 


Rivoli, and are going to give balls. No wonder, 
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therefore, that girls dressed as you were last night 

if they were as ugly as sin, would be a great catch 
to any body going to give balls—not to mention the 
particularly striking appearance of your brother. 
Of course I understand the thing perfectly.” 

* And you will leave cards to-day, mamma, won’t 
you ?”’ inquired the two young ladies in a breath. 

“ Why, yes, [ suppose we had better not delay it, 
if we mean to get to the first ball. But here comes 
Edward; he is ten times more a man of the world 
than your father, young as he is. I want your 
opinion, Edward, about visiting “Lady Morton and 
Lady Foreton. I suppose you have heard all the 
gossip about them! What do you think? Is 
there any objection ” 

“Objection! Why, no, ma’am. What objec- 
tion can there possibly be to visiting two ladies of 
rank, who have taken a magnificent apartment in 
the most fashionable quartier of Paris, and who 
have given out that they intend to receive ?” 

The son and heir of the Roberts family had al- 
ways been a person of consequence in the domestic 
circle, but his importance was now increasing daily, 
and might very literally be said to grow with his 
growth, and strengthen with his strength. The 
budding hair was beginning to be visible upon his 
upper lip, and was rapidly assuming the impressive 
aspect of a moustache. He could waltz—dressed 
well—and take him for all in all, he was precisely 
the sort of youth with whom young ladies under 
twenty long to dance, and with whom young ladies 
verging towards thirty are thankful to dance, if 
they can get nothing better. 

“ Now then, mamma, I suppose you will have no 
further scruples ?”’ said Maria. 

Mrs. Roberts nodded her assent, saying with a 
smile, as she looked at the pretty figure of her son, 
while he supported his elbow on the low chimney- 
piece, 

“Young men are sure to be the best judges on 
such questions as these. We will leave the cards 
when we go out after luncheon for our walk in the 
Tuileries.” 

Among many new acquaintence made and mak- 
ing at Paris, Mrs. Roberts had found one old one. 
This was a certain Mrs. Bretlow, who might indeed 
be called an old acquaintance, inasmuch as the in- 
timacy now renewed between the ladivs had existed 
before either of them had been married. When 
Mrs. Roberts discovered her old friend, by happen- 
ing to sit next her at the English church, and 
catching sight of her name in her prayer-book, she 

found her in apparently easy circumstances, living 
in a neat apartment on the third floor, in the Fau- 
bourg du Roule, and enjoying the entrée to many 
I’rench houses of considerable fashion, if not of the 
highest * quarlier St. Germain” rank. Both the 
ladies were delighted by the unexpected meeting, 
which afforded Mrs. Bretlow the satisfaction of 
hearing a great deal about old acquaintance whom 
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she had lost sight of for many years, and whi 
eventually gave to Mrs. Roberts and her fag)\) ly an 
opportunity of seeing much more of French 80Ciety 
than they could ever have done without it. (,,. 
plaints are often made by English travellers, ang 
not without reason, of the difficulty of gett(; & inty 
French society in Paris; and assuredly it is no 
great wonder that it should be difficult, as, were ; 
otherwise, that is to say, were the French: to opon 
their doors freely to the English, they would sp 
ily be so surrounded by foreigners as to leave jitie 
room in their saloons for any thing else. And )\s 
is quite enough to account for the difficulty, y,.). 
out having recourse to any other cause. Ceri, 
it is that whats by the advantage of a suflicient ;, 
troduction, French doors ere opened to us, not))) 
can exceed the amenity and good breeding wit) 
which we are received. The Roberts family (with 
the exception of Mr. Roberts himself) were in ¢¢. 
stasies, when an introduction, managed very si). 
fully by Mrs. Bretlow, obtained an invitation to ay 
evening party at one of the gayest houses (that of M, 
de Soissonac) of the Chaussée d’Antin aristocracy, 
Madame de Soissonac was an exceedingly pretty 
and elegant-looking young woman, whose husband, 
rich manufacturer of Lyons, appeared never so we! 
pleased as when the magnificent set of rooms which 
he had furnished on his marriage were crowded 
with guests. But, notwithstanding this expensive 
hospitality, he did little or nothing himself towards 
bringing together the gay crowds which he de- 
lighted to see parading through the rooms his lavish 
expenditure had decorated. All that part of the 
business was left to his wife, and it was impossible 
that he could have been blessed by the possession 
of a helpmate more admirably calculated to fulfill 
all his wishes in this respect than was Madame de 
Soissonac. Of course it was morally impossi)le 
that any pretty young woman occupying so enyiabie 
a situation could escape the tax always levied upon 
those who are conspicuous in any way; that is t 
say, that Madame de Soissonac was a good deal 
talked of. This phrase, if used in England res- 
pecting a young and pretty married woman, means, 
I believe, invariably, that she has been incorrect in 
her conduct as a wife ;—but in France it means no 
such thing; one remarkable differeace between 
the two countries being, that the theme whicl | 
first brought under discussion with us, when sca- 
dal is the business of the hour, is the last alluc 
to: whereas it is never alluded to at all by our 
neighbor. No, nobody talked about Madame ¢e 
Soissonac’s lovers, but a great many people talked 
about her extravagance, her horses, her carrriag 
her dresses, and above all, of the absurd, and every- 
way-detestable vanity of which she and her husband 
had been guilty in prefixing de before their name. 
But not for this were the salons of Macame de 
Soissonac the less brilliantly filled; and wes 
might our English friends rejoice at the thrice 
happy chance which had opened these sa/ons 
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‘om. Pretty looking, always well-dressed, and 
with very little, or at any rate, very short-lived 
ysular shyness to obscure their good gifts, the Miss 
Robertses, as well as their portly inamma, soon be- 
-ame constant guests at this gay mansion; nor was 
their daily improving brother less fortunate; and 
~ effectually did the charming hostess exert her- 
lf to bring the young strangers advantageously 
frward, that their partners at her weekly balls 
were always among the most distinguished persons 
sesent. Of this honor and happiness they might 
ait of them perhaps have been fully aware with- 
a the assistance of their good friend and original 
oatroness, Mrs. Bretlow, who naturally took some 
credit to herself for having so specdily and effec- 
tually launched the party into Parisian society. 
But what was her triumph compared to that of Mrs. 
‘oberts? Who but herself, as she regularly asked 
her family collectively and individually every 
morning—who but herself could have contrived to 
make so much of reading a name (which she had 
yever heard mentioned for the last twenty vears) 
in a prayer-book ? 

But why, oh, why is it the fate of humanity that 
no blessing ever visits it without being followed by 
aconcomitant evil? Before the introduction of the 
Roberts family to Madame de Soissonac, they had 
been delighted, flattered, gratified in the highest 
degree by having been invited to the-English em- 
bassy two Friday evenings out of the six that they 
iad been in Paris. But now they began not only to 
think, but to say aloud to all who would listen to 
them, that “the manner in which the English were 
neglected at the embassy, was perfectly disgrace- 


gj 
MW, 


“ May it not be,” said a French lady who was 
upon one occasion the recipient of this complaint, 
“may it not be that the number of English in Paris 
is So great as to render it impossible for Lady 
(i to receive them all every time her rooms 
are open 1” 

“All!” replied Miss Agatha, with great indig- 
nation. “All the English? Nobody of course ex- 
pects that Lady G should invite al/ the Eng- 
lish, But people like ourselves, who move in the 
iirst circles of Paris society, may certainly expect 
to be among those who are invited.” 

“Always?” said the French lady, with a gentle 


smile 


+ 





“Yes, madame, certainly, always; why not? 
Why, if you please, should our names ever be 
omitted when the weekly list is made out? It is 
impossible but that we should consider it as little 
short of positive impertinence. We, none of us, I 
ssure you, scruple to say so—not to mention the 
extraordinary want of hospitality shown by their 
iever having once asked us to dinner. I really 
‘would like to ask them what they think they are 
vet here for? Coming, too, with such introduc- 


‘ons as we did, it is perfectly unpardonable !” 


Perhaps it is not very extraordinary that the 
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lady to whom this was said, was heard to observe 
afterwards, that although she had always fancied a 
distinguished diplomatic appointment furnished the 
most agreeable as well as the most dignified situa- 
tion that could be offered, she certainly did not 
covet that of ambassador from St. James's to the 
Tuileries, although there were many reasons which 
might make it rank as the most desirable in the 
world. 

“ Mais il faut avouer,” she added, ‘que les An- 
glais sont bien dréle.” 

Nor were these heart-burnings respecting the 
ingratitude of the ambassador or ambassadress of 
England towards their distinguished countrymen 
the only evils that followed upon the pleasures en- 
joyed in the splendid salons of Madame de Sois- 
sonac. It must not be supposed that Mr. Edward 
Roberts was a degenerate son of his high-spirited 
mother; on the contrary, he inherited a good deal 
both of her noble self-confidence and high-minded 
ambition. The gay weeks that had passed since 
the arrival of his family in Paris, had not been an 
idle interval for him. Never had he omitted an 
opportunity of pushing into intimacy every casual 
introduction which seemed in any way to promise 
a profitable result; and Mrs. Roberts had very soon 
the extreme gratification of knowing that her son 
might every day be seen walking arm-in-arm on 
the Boulevard Italien with sundry dissipated young 
countrymen, who, whatever might have been their 
“ standing” in St. James’s street, considered them- 
selves, or at least insisted upon it that all Paris 
ought to consider them, as specimens of the highest 
class of English. From these new friends and as- 
sociates, Mr. Edward Roberts learned much. It is 
always a source of great satisfaction to young men 
of this descripiion when they meet with a young 
countryman fresh from college, to whom they may 
display, with all the superiority of experience, the 
as yet unopened volume of Paris dissipation; and 
many & youth who has patroled the streets of Paris 
for a month, will assume the office of cicerone toa 
new comer, with the air of a man who has passed 
his life among the scenes he describes. Among all 
the themes discussed between Edward Roberts and 
his young countrymen, there was none to which he 
listened with so much interest as to the accounts 
they gave of their success in all] affairs of gallantry. 
Their histories were all of the veni, vidi, vicit kind; 
and certainly if their statements were correct, the 
fathers, husbands, and brothers of France would do 
well to close their doors forever against the too 
fascinating attractions of our English youth. 

{To make a long story short, Mr. Roberts so rapid!y improved 
under the instructions of these “ nice young men,” that, after 
certain preliminary manouvres, le had the audacity to make 
some improper advances to Mrs. Soissonac herself, the conse- 
quences of which, and the further progress of the Roberts 


family, will be given in our next No. | 


* We must acknowledge, she added, that the English are a 
very droll people. 


t [came; I saw; I conquered. 
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The glorious day, awaking, 
Gilded rock and wave and tree ; 

But I cannot love its breaking 
Till my father comes from sea 


I have been where ocean, foaming, 
Threw its spray upon my hair, 

With my little basket, roaming, 
To gather sea weeds there ; 











